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Arv. I. Report from the Select Committee on Emigration from the 
United Kingdom. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 


96th May, 1826. 


Ir would be needless to prove, that the propriety of encouraging 
emigration from the United Kingdom, on an enlarged and syste- 
matic scale, has become one of the most interesting and pressing 
considerations of national policy. It yields in magnitude to none 
of the great questions of political economy, which have lately en- 
gaged the public mind of this country: in its relations and bear- 
ings, the subject involves as vital consequences to the domestic 
and colonial welfare of the empire, as those of free trade, or the 
state of Ireland, or pauperism, or the curn laws :—with all the 
three last of which, at least, it is intimately and inseparably 
blended. 

By performing its province on an occasion of such grave import, 
government has already proceeded in a spirit, which cannot be too 
warmly applauded. In this imstance, the ministry have acted 
thoroughly upon those enlightened and liberal views, which have 
more or less distinguished all their foreign and domestic policy, 
ever since Mr. Canning happily assumed the leading direction of 
affairs. A regular experiment of colonial emigration, upon a small 
but combined scale, has actually been tried ; and the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, whose report is before us, has 
subsequently been employed on the same subject, in labours which 
must prove of the very highest utility, in disseminating a great 
mass of valuable opinions and exact information. The judgment 
with which the objects of inquiry were here selected in the exami- 
nation of evidence, and the ability with which the report itself is 
drawn up, are extremely creditable to Mr. Wilmot Horton, who 
presided in the committee. 

In characterizing this report, we must, however, venture to ex- 
press our opinion, that it in some respects scarcely goes far enough. 
We think that the collective tendency of the evidence accumulated 
by the committee, would fairly and plainly have justified even 
more positive and definite conclusions than are embodied in the 
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report; and that more assistance might thus have been rendered 
to the House and the country, in arriving at a final judgment on the 
oo The lucid conciseness of the report, so far as it extends, 
and the general soundness of the few principles which it deduces 
from the inquiry, tempt us to. wish that it had been less brief 
We could desire that it had compressed into itself more of the es. 
sence of those opinions, every way deserving of attention, which 


the reader is now left laboriously to glean from prolix minutes of f 


examinations and various papers in the appendix. To the general 


tenor of the report, also, we have two more material objections to | 


offer. There appears, throughout it, a disposition to form a more 


sanguine estimate of the extent of immediate relief to an exuberant | 
population than, as we conceive, could result from any practica- | 
ble degree of emigration. And, farther, an expectation is held out | 


of the eventual repayment by the pauper emigrants themselves of 


the expenses to be incurred in their mae “aN and settlement, | 


which, we fear, it would be impossible to realize. We are appre. 
hensive that the more cautious and sober opinion, expressed by 
Mr. Peel in the House, in reference to these points, must be acknow- 
ledged to be better founded. The right honourable secretary con- 
fessed that, ‘‘ when he looked at the expense inseparable from any 
enlarged system of emigration, he was not one of those who enter- 
tained very sanguine expectations that emigration could be brought 
presently to relieve the evils arising from a superabundant popula- 
tion; though no doubt it would benefit this country, by affording 


some Outlet to our excessive population, and furnishing a more 


adequate demand for labour.”’ 


e agree with the committee, in considering that the following 
important facts have been established by the evidence. 


‘ First :—That there are extensive districts in Ireland, and districts in 
England and Scotland, where the population is at the present moment 
redundant ; in other words, where there exists a very considerable propor- 
tion of able-bodied and active labourers, beyond that number to which 
any existing demand for labour can afford employment :—that the effect 
of this redundancy is not only to reduce a part of this population to a great 


degree of destitution and misery, but also to deteriorate the general condi | 


tion of the labouring classes :—that by its producing a supply of labour m 
excess as compared with the demand, the wages of labour are necessarily 
reduced to a minimum, which is utterly insufficient to supply that popu- 
lation with those means of support and subsistence which are necessary to 


secure a healthy and satisfactory condition of the community :—that in _ 


England, this redundant population has been in part supported by a paro- 
chial rate, which, according to the reports and evidence of former commit 
tees specially appointed to consider the subject, threatens in its extreme 
tendency to absorb the whole rental of the country; and that in Ireland, 
where no such parochial rate exists by law, and where the redundancy 38 
found in a still greater degree, a considerable part of the population is de- 
pendent for the means of support on the precarious source of charity, or 8 
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compelled to resort to habits of plunder and spoliation for the actual means 


of subsistence. a! oe 2 : ! 
‘ Secondly :—that in the British colonies in North America, (including 


the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s island), 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, there are tracts of unappropriated land of the most fertile quality, 
capable of receiving and subsisting any proportion of the redundant popu- 
lation of this country, for whose conveyance thither, means could be found 
at any time, present or future. 

‘ Thirdly :—that while the English, Scotch and Irish evidence taken be- 
fore your committee appears to establish the fact, that this redundant 
population is practically found to repress the industry, and even sometimes 
to endanger the peace of the mother country; the colonial evidence which 
has been taken by your committee uniformly concurs in the opinion, that 
the industry and the safety of the colonies will be materially encouraged 
and preserved by the reception of this population. The unemployed 
labourer at home necessarily consumes more than he produces, and the 
national wealth is diminished in that proportion. When transferred to 
new countries, where soil of the first quality of fertility is unappropriated, 
and where the rate of wages is consequently high, it will be found that he 
produces infinitely more than he consumes, ‘and the national wealth will 
be increased by the change, if the colonies are to be considered as integral 
parts of the nation at large.’—pp. 3, 4. 


After stating these es the report stops short with a gene- 
ral recommendation of the subject of emigration to the most serious 
attention of the House. But the committee declare that in ‘ prose- 
cuting their examination of this most important and comparatively 
unexamined subject, they have not had either the time or the 
opportunity to perfect that scope of inquiry which would justify 
them in offering to the House any specific recommendation with 
respect to the manner in which it might be convenient to make 
any experiment of emigration on an extended scale ;’ and they 
therefore limit themselves to a rapid exposition of the principles, 
which have directed them in their inquiry by evidence. 

This circumstance it is that we regret, as a needless and gratui- 
tous defect in the report. We do not admit, that the committee 
have reached all the conclusions which the results of their own in- 
quiries would have justified: we think they have had all the 
information before them which it can be possible to collect on the 
subject, short of the practical results of some years’ experiments on 
the great scale. It appears to us that it is hopeless to look for 
better elements of judgment, for surer information, or a greater 
mass of valuable opinions, than may already be found in the volu- 
minous evidence appended to this report. The committee’ have 
had before them the labours of former sessions on the condition of 
Ireland, on the employment of the poor there, and on the state of 
pauperism generally in the United Kingdom :—-questions all bear- 
ing closely upon the subject matter of the present inquiry. They 
have had the benefit of collecting the various — of rest- 
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dent landed proprietors in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respee. 
tively, on the practicability and probable benefits of emigration: 
and the mass of colonial evidence which they have accumulated, js 
very great. They have had the opinions of the practical agricul. 
turists and merchants of the colonies, and of members of the col. 
nial administration and legislature :—of gentlemen, many of whom 


are, to our personal and certain knowledge, the very best qualified, 


by their talents and local information, of any individuals that could 


possibly have been chosen, to guide the judgment, and assist the | 


conclusions of parliament. And, lastly, the committee have ep. 
joyed all the experience which could be gained from any limited 


trials of emigration, in the successful results of those attempted in | 


1823 and 1825. 


Looking to these considerations, we do not see with what ho 
or presumptive advantage the committee should have deferred to offer 
some specific suggestions, merely to await greater scope of inquiry, 


The facts which the committee have already, with reason, consi- | 
dered as proved, would seem of themselves unavoidably to lead to | 


definite conclusions. In the first place, the prospect of affording at 
least a partial and prospective relief to the mother country by emi 


tion being so feasible, it followsas a matter of course, that the effort to | 
realize it should at once be made, on the most extended scale that is | 


practicable. In the next place it is evident, that the extent of this 
scale is subject to restriction only by the amount of expense to be in- 
curred inthe operation. That the distressed pauper population of the 


United Kingdom in general, will most cheerfully and voluntarily | 
embrace the means of removal to an improved condition, it would [ 


be absurd to doubt; and it is, in fact, upon record, that the lower 
orders of Irish, in particular, have already been importunate and 
clamorous in their petitions, that these facilities for emigrating 
may be granted to them. | 


The consideration of expense is, then, the sole possible objet- 


- tion to the carrying of emigration into effect upon any imaginable | 


scale that might otherwise be adviseable. We may sweep away 
all the extraneous matter, which seems only to encumber and con- 
ceal the real principle of the inquiry ; and we shall find that the 
question, when bared of all circumlocution, is merely one of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. And here the judicious measures of govert 
ment have fortunately supplied us with the accurate and practical 
evidence of experiment. We copy from the report the clear and 


concise summary of the result of the emigration, conducted wholly 
at the public expense, in 1823. 


‘ The number of emigrants sent out in 1823 was, 182 men, 143 womet, 
57 boys between fourteen and eighteen, and 186 children under fourteen, 
forming together an aggregate of 568. The expense actually incurred 
for this emigration amounted, as will be seen in the Appendix, © 
12,5931. 3s., which was at the rate of 22/. 1s. 6d. per head; the estimate 
on which the vote was taken was at the rate of 80/. per family, taking the 
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roportion of a man, a woman, and two children for each family. ,That 
estimate had been calculated with reference to the following details: a 
man 35/., a woman 25/., two children 1. each, forming a total of 882. 
from which a deduction had been made of a little more than 9 per cent, 
on the supposition that a combined emigration would be found to be less 
expensive than an individual case; but the total absense of all previous 
preparations, and a high rate of passage, carried the actual expense be- 
yond the estimate. It will, however, be observed, with respect to the 
emigrants actually sent out, that the men were beyond the proportion 
estimated ; if that proportion had been preserved, the numbers would have 
been 142 men, 142 women, and 284 children, consequently thé actual 
expense would have been 12,496/. instead of 12,347/., and in that case 
the positive excess over the estimate would have amounted to 1,1362. 
Various reasons have induced your committee to make their calculations 
at the rate of 20/. per head; in making their calculations at that rate, 
which has peculiar relation to the colony of Upper Canada, your com- 
mittee beg it may be distinctly understood, that they are by no means 
prepared to express an opinion that an emigration might not be carried on 
to Upper Canada at a still less rate of expense ; for by taking the propor- 
tion in each family at three children, which your committee have reason 
to believe would be found to be a more accurate proportion than two chil- 
dren to each family, the expense would necessarily be reduced in propor- 
tion. But your committee are also of opinion that previous arrangements, 
contracts upon an extended scale, especially if made for a series of years, 
and order and method introduced into the whole of the system, would 
enable a less sum to effect that which has been actually effected in the 
case of the emigration of 1823, where no facilities existed, except in the 
assistance of the local government of Upper Canada, and in the zeal and 
exertions of the superintendent, Mr. Peter Robinson.’—p. 6. 


This sum of 20/. per head, or even of 80/. for each family, of 
man, wife, and three children, may therefore safely be taken for 
the maximum. But we think the whole tenor of the evidence re- 
ceived by the committee, would have borne them out in offering 
decidedly a specific estimate of much lower rate ; especially as far 
as related to emigration from Ireland, and fo the British provinces 
nearer the ocean than Upper Canada, as Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, and the islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. This would appear clearly from the examination of Mr. 
Uniacke, attorney-general for Nova Scotia, and Mr. Buchanan, a 
merchant of Lower Canada. Every syllable of the evidence of 
these two intelligent gentlemen, is pregnant with information and 
interest. It has relation chiefly to the spontaneous and unassisted 
emigration of the Irish poor, which has been partially in progress 
for years. Mr. Uniacke, who had settled many of these emigrants 
in Nova Scotia, was of opinion that the cost of the whole business 
was one third less in the case of that province than in that of 
Upper Canada. He stated, that before the existing enactments 
were passed, which regulate the conveyance of passengers to conti- 
nental America, the expenses of the voyage, including provisions, 
never exceeded 3/. 10s. or 4/. a head ; until the operation of those 
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rules, which oblige every vessel to carry a surgeon, and to be wie, | 


tualled with certain descriptions of provisions, raised the cha 


to about 10/. The Scotch and Irish poor would provide themselyg 


for their voyage with a bag of oatmeal or potatoes, and a fey 
herrings, which they prefer to pork; but give them pork and 


flour (which the ship is now compelled to lay in for them), and § 
they know not how to use these articles, which are completely log [ 


upon them. 


‘ The Irish emigrant,’ says Mr. Uniacke, ‘ before he comes out, know 
not what it is to lie in a bed; he has not been accustomed to pork in Treland, 
and he has not been accustomed to a bed ; if you put him in a bed, and 


give him pork and flour, you make the man sick ; but when a man coma | 


out to Newfoundland, he gets no more than his breadth and length upm 
the deck of the ship, and he has no provisions but a few herrings, and he 
comes out a hearty man,—he has no doctor. Our direct emigration from 


Ireland has been impeded by the operation of those Acts; in fact, all our | 


population comes by the way of Newfoundland. A poor man can come 
to Newfoundland for forty shillings (the Passengers’ Act was not mate 
applicable to that island), and he can come to Nova Scotia for twenty 
shillings more, but then he is obliged to make two voyages.’ 


Mr. Buchanan, who had been in the practice of transporting 
numbers of Irish emigrants in his own vessels to Lower Canada, 
states even more strongly that, from habit, the cheaper food, with 
which the poor emigrants provide themselves, agrees much better 
with their health than the usual ship’s provisions,—‘ if yau give 
Irish peasants beef and biscuit and salt pork and coffee, they will 
be all over scurvy before they get to North America.’ 

But, in short, both Mr. Uniacke and Mr. Buchanan depose 
strongly against the Passengers’ Act, which, though framed, 
doubtless, with the most benevolent intentions, is a signal instance 
of the mischiefs arising from the modern rage for over-legislation. 
They agree in considering that where the law is not evaded, which 
it often is, it operates most perniciously in checking free emigra- 
tion from Ireland and Scotland, by trebling the rates of passage. 
At least a partial repeal of the Act appears indispensable. It1s 





evident that a great diminution of expense might be effected by | 


supplying the Irish emigrants, or giving them the means of sup- 


plying themselves, with food more congenial to the previous habits | 


of their whole lives. 

Assuming, however, 20/. a head, altogether, for a general 
calculation, as the very maximum of total expense in the trans 
port and location of the emigrant, there can be no danger of pro 


ceeding upon an inadequate estimate. The annual outlay of 4 | 


million of money would thus certainly remove at least fifty thousand 
souls every year from the mother-country, with the tolerable cer- 
tainty of a progressive increase upon that amount of emigration, 
both by such aid and inducement as successful settlers might affor 
to their relatives to follow them, without burthening the public, 
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and by the gradual diminution of expense, as the system should be 
perfected. It is, we presume, pretty evident, that any annual 
amount of emigration, even from Ireland alone, which should be 
very far short of these numbers, could not produce the least per- 
ceptible benefit to the great mass of the over-crowded and famish- 
ing population of that ing¢dom. The annual removal of four or 
five thousand souls only, could do no more good than the annual 
distribution of a sack of potatoes among a whole parish ; 1t would 
be no more felt in its results, than the aE action of a few drops of 
water would diminish the visible tide of the ocean. But the steady 
operation of an annual and increasing drain of some fifty or sixty 
thousand souls from the Irish population, must surely be found to 
act, in process of time, as a very sensible diminution in the oppres- 
sive redundancy of numbers. Such a continuous relief must, 
according to its original measure, increase somewhat in the pro- 
gressive ratio of a compound interest. Doubtless, in proportion as 
the abstraction might lighten the pressure, population would have 
the greater tendency to overgrow again ; but this oo could 
scarcely keep pace with the uninterrupted and increasing drain of 
such a large yearly emigration on a well-organized system. 

The fondest advocates for emigration are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that the whole of this great annual expense of trans- 
porting and locating pauper emigrants must, in the first instance 
at least, come out of the pockets of the solvent part of the people 
in the mother country. Supposing the most sanguine expectations 
realized, that the settlers would in time be enabled to repay the 
debts incurred in their emigration, and that the whole system 
would eventually support itself; still the original advance of ca- 
pital must be made and guaranteed by the public. If repayment 
is to be insisted upon from the settlers, it would be infinitely pre- 
ferable that, whatever proceeds should be ccllected from these 
reimbursements, should be reserved as a fund for the future main- 
tenance and support of the emigration system ; and that the sums 
originally applied to the service should at once be raised out of the 
national funds, and abandoned, as so much money consumed, and 
so much capital usefully sunken. 

The most pleasing and satisfactory result of the successful ex- 
periment of emigration made by government, is the concurrent 
and unanimous evidence of the warm and grateful sense expressed 
by the poor Irish settlers, of the benefits which have been confer- 
red on them by their gratuitous removal to Canada. This is 
strongly confirmed by the disinterested report of Colonel Talbot, 
with whose character we are well acquainted, as an English 
gentleman of the very highest respectability, and who is well 
known in all Canada as the enterprising and skilful founder of a 
flourishing settlement on Lake Erie. He says in a letter :— 


“ T accompanied Sir Peregrine Maitland on a tour of inspection to the 
new Irish emigrant settlements; about one hundred miles below York. I 
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was anxious to see how they were getting on, and whether the scheme of § 


transporting the poor of Ireland to this country was likely to prove bene. 
ficial or not; and was happy to find them doing admirably. These 

were sent out last summer, (1825), about 2,000 souls, and did not get on 
their land until late in November; all of them, that I saw, had snug | 
huts, and had chopped each between three and four acres; and I have 
every reason to think that they will realize a comfortable independence iy 
the course of this year, and be of no further cost to the government; and 


it was satisfactory to hear them expressing their gratitude for what was 
done for them.’ 


It is remarkable, that the absence of religious dissentions and 


disqualifications in Canada is expressly declared by Mr. Boulton, | 
solicitor-general for Upper Canada, to have been one topic of gra. 
tulation ee these people; and Mr. Robinson, their superin- 


tendant, stated that he saw in all their letters to their friends in 
Ireland, some ‘allusion to their happiness at being in a count 

where there were no tythes to a clergy not their own, and no reli 
gious’ distinctions. But this by the way: Mr. Uniacke’s opinion 


on the advantage of this gratuitous settlement of emigrants, is very 
strong :— 


‘I know the gratitude that is felt by a poor man, who is brought from 
Ireland, and settled down in a country where he is in every respect com- 
fortably provided for; it is a kindness that he will never forget to his 
latest day; and I consider that this operation of emigration, carried on 
under a British grant, would be highly beneficial, by its establishing re- 
gular places as the beginnings of settlements, which would be rallying 
points to which the voluntary emigration of the whole country would 
resort. The first settlers will say, We were established here by the bounty 
of Great Britain; and they will impress upon the new comers, as well as 
upon their posterity, an attachment to this country, that it will not be in 


_ the power of the world to shake.’—p. 46. 


Niuna cosa e’ piu breve, niuna ha vita minore che la memoria 
dei benefizi: that ‘ nothing is so short lived as the memory of be- 
nefits,’ is the caustic remark of the Italian historian ; but Guic- 
ciardini might have added with greater truth, that nothing lives 
in more bitter and longer recollection, than real or ya in- 
jury. We have ourselves been domicilated in Upper Canada in 
the houses of the descendants of German settlers, who had, in the 
last century, sought refuge in America from the miseries of their 
condition in Europe; who in the American war had adhered to the 
royal cause ; and who had, at the peace of 1783, been removed by 
the bounty of this country into Canada. These poor people, dur- 
ing the last war, were among the most loyal of our Canadian po- 
pulation, and warmly attached to the government which had 
cherished their parents and themselves: but their hatred to the 
very name of Germany was excessive. We were curious to lear 
whether any lingering attachment for the “land of their forefathers 
had been preserved among them: we have often questioned the 
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old people who had left Germany as children, to this purpose, and 
we never received any other answer, than that they remembered 
little about the old country, and knew only from the report of 
their parents, that it was “a wicked land, full of oppression and 
tyranny.” Insuch a spirit is the bitterness which has passed into 
the souls of one generation, cherished by their descendants for 
ages: in such manner, too, may the blessings of improved condi- 
tion fill a whole race with gratitude at the contrast. It is notori- 
ous, that the most rancorous enemies of Great Britain, in the 
United States, during the last war, were the Irish, who had been 
driven by misery, by crime, and by persecution, from the country 
of their birth. 

But it will be argued, and with reason perhaps, that in the 
present financial depression of the mother country, the annual 
outlay of a million of — on emigration, would be wholly in- 
expedient and unjustifiable. There is doubtless great force in the 
objection: but this we willsay, if the legislature cannot afford a 
million, or half a million, yet let it grant what it can, Upon this 
part of the question there 1s, as may be supposed, a great deal’of 
information in the report before us, that may be usefully applied. 
It appears that, in some districts in Kent and Sussex, parishes 
have already encouraged their paupers to emigrate, paying their 
expenses for them out of the poor rates. There is no reason to 
doubt that, if encouraged and partly assisted with funds by the 
legislature, parishes throughout this kingdom, where the population 
is redundant, and the poor rates therefore high, would be but too 
happy to adopt the same course. With respect to Scotland and 
Ireland, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the cases of those 
kingdoms differ widely from that of England. In Scotland, a 
poor rate exists, ‘ though,’ says the report, ‘so modified by local 
circumstances in its practical execution, as to make it very doubt- 
ful, whether it could be made applicable in the same manner as the 
English poor rate for such repayment. In Ireland the case is en- 
tirely different ; nothing in the nature of a poor rate exists by law; 
and, therefore, voluntary consent on the part of the proprietors of 
land towards any contribution for the purpose of emigration, must 
there, as well as in Scotland, be indispensable.’—p. 8. 

The fair principle of contribution, certainly, would be, that the 
country should divide the expense with parishes, and local subscri- 
bers. The benefit to the whole empire is to be considered a general 
one: the particular relief would be to the several districts. In the 
cases of Ireland and Scotland, where provisions most suitable for the 
voyage, and to the previous habits of the emigrants, would be of a 
cheaper quality than those of English settlers, the local contribu- 
tors might be left to arrange with the emigrants themselves for the 
victualling : receiving fair credit in the account for thissoutlay in 
kind. And thus, altogether, a parliamentary grant of even 
250,000/. per annum, with an equal amount of parochial and local 
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contribution, would ensure the emigration of from twenty-five 


to thirty thousand souls yearly, while parishes would rid them. | 
selves of each pauper at an expense to them, of only ten pounds g 7 


the utmost. 


On the direction which should be given to the stream of emigrg. 


tion, we are surprised that a doubt should ever for an instant haye 


been entertained. The geographical position, the advantages and | 
the wants, of our North American provinces, at once determine this | 


part of the question. That they abound almost without limits in un. 


settled lands of sufficient fertility, and that the climate is admirably 
suited to the British temperament, no one has had the boldness to | 


deny. Nova Scotia is open to the Atlantic, and the voyage outs brief 


and safe. New Brunswick connects that peninsula with Canada, 
by the southern bank of the St. Lawrence; and here a densely 
seated population would be the best foundation for the future se. 
curities of the Canadas. Into all calculations for the maintenance 
of our North American possessions, the contingency of war with 
the United States, must of course primarily enter. For six months 
of |the year, the only military communication between the mother. 
country and the Canadas must traverse New Brunswick ; which is 
therefore the natural point d’appui for the vast line of the St. Law- 
rence. During the late war, the winter march of a British regi- 
ment from Halifax, through the wilds of New Brunswick, to rein- 
force the Canadian army, was necessarily attempted, and accom- 
plished as an extraordinary feat of privation and fatigue. The 
thick-settlement of those wilds would open an easy route for sup- 
plies and men, would afford a formidable military force for the 
common defence, and would form a geographical support for the 
Canadas, and a curb upon the northern states of the American 
Union. 

In Canada itself, the only inhabited line of communication be- 
tween the lower and the upper provinces, has hitherto been along 
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the bank of the St. Lawrence. For full a hundred miles that river | 


forms the sole barrier against the States, and when frozen in win- 
ter, becomes no barrier at all. Yet along this open route, every gun, 
every cable, and anchor for our fleets on the lakes, was passed 
during the winters of the war, under the very eyes of the Ameri- 
cans; and their want of enterprise, in never having attempted to 
interrupt the communication, was only equalled by the previous 
iethargy of our colonial government, in not having formed a back 
route through the interior. The rivers and fall of the country, 
have marked such a secure route to the most unmilitary eye. The 
course of the Uttawa, and of the smaller river Rideau, designates 
the track for communication through the back country from Mon- 
treal to Lake Ontario. That line it is now contemplated to fill 


with an emigrant population ; and a wiser plan could not be de- 


vised. In hke manner will the back country between York and 


our naval depdt on Lake Huron, be advantageously occupied. It - 
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is incalculable how greatly such settlements will consolidate the 
strength of the Canadas; while their position will separate the 
settlers from all dangerous contact with the United States. As 
much, on the contrary, should it be avoided to break down the 
forest barrier which covers Lower Canada from Lake Champlain. 
In that quarter, the southern bank of the St. Lawrence should not 
be settled. During the last war, it was impervious to any in- 
vading force with artillery; and we observe with regret, from some 
of the evidence of this report, that its strength has already been 
impaired by partial cultivation. 

The legislative measures suggested by the committee, are few, 
of simple construction, and easy operation ; to these must of course 
be added, much detail of arrangement and regulation for the pro- 
cess of emigration. For example, it would be adviseable to adopt a 
modified system for facilitating the wishes of artisans and cultiva- 
tors of some little capital, who should desire to emigrate to any of 
the colonies. Whether to America, the Cape, New South Wales, 
or Van Diemen’s land, it would be probably adviseable to offer the 
assistance of a free passage barely, to any body of such persons 
who should agree, in sufficient number to fill a vessel, to go out 
together, and bring their own provisions. A variety of such mo- 
difications of the pauper system of colonization would, and must, 
doubtless arise : but the object would be, for the legislature to give 
the main impetus to the general plan, and trust more or less to its 
being worked, and working itself, advantageously, under the in- 
fluence of the acknowledged probity, zeal, and wisdom of the 
executive government. 





Art. II. Tales by the O'Hara Family. Second Series. Comprising 
the Nowlans, and Peter of the Castle. 3vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
London. Colburn. 1826. 


Mr. Bani, in whose single identity the whole of ‘ The O’Hara 
Family’ are well understood to be concentrated, is a gentleman of 
considerable talents and acquirements. Of his qualifications as a 
novelist, we have already found some reason to speak in terms of 
commendation. We attributed to him great occasional power in 
the display of the passions,—though he has always succeeded 
worst in pathos; we gave him credit for a shrewd insight into 
human nature generally, and a perfect acquaintance with the 
eccentricities of the Irish character in particular ; and we did not 
hesitate to declare, that there are few of his compeers who can, 
upon an effort, imagine and throw off a scene of strife or terror 
with a bolder or more vigorous pencil. But from this measure of 
ptaise we made a fair deduction in the aggregate, for the improba- 
bilities and the extravagance which abound in his plots, for his 
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inconsistent management of the different characters in his fictions, | 
and for a great deal of what is unnatural and absurd, overwrought 
and unskilful, in the general conduct of his narratives. 

In repeating this balanced judgment upon his former works, we | 
sufficiently eharacterise the merits and defects of the volumy f 
now before us. They exhibit all the peculiarities of the authors 
mind and style: they are remarkable for the same desultory | 
strength of description ; they betray the same intervals and lapses |, 
of inequality and weakness ; and though the tales which they con. | 
tain, cannot, certainly, on the whole, be placed in competition, for | 
spirit and graphic force, with the earlier series, their inferiority is | 
not so distinct and palpable as to endanger the modicum of fame, ” 
of which the author had previously and deservedly possessed him- | 
self. 3 

The history of ‘The Nowlans,’ fills the two first volumes, and 
offers, consequently, much more ample scope for the delineation of | 
national manners, than that entitled ‘ Peter of the Castle,’ which | 
is compressed into the single remaining volume. The scene of the | 
story of ‘The Nowlans,’ is laid in our own times, and among the 
Llieuve-Jeullum, or Slieve-Bloom Mountains :—that wild and bar- 
ren tract of the south-west of [reland, which stretches through the | 
county of Tipperary, and borders on Limerick. The family of the | 
Nowlans are of the class of the more considerable farmers of this | 
unfrequented and mountainous region; and, accordingly, we are | 
carefully introduced to the whole of their pedigree and kindred, | 
But the business and interest of the tale turn chiefly upon the for ~ 
tunes of two individuals, a son and a daughter, of the house; of | 
whom the former, John Nowlan, is educated for the priesthood; 
and the latter, his sister, Peggy Nowlan, is the humble heroine of | 
the piece. | 

The opening of the tale, and the duty of familiarizing us with > 
all the race of the Nowlans, afford the author an opportunity for 
some of his extremely clever and most accurate delineations of | 
Irish life. Before the boy John Nowlan is irrecoverably destined 
to the sacred office, a scheme of his parents’ ambition is to obtain 
his adoption by an unmarried uncle, Mr. Aby Nowlan, the wealth- 
iest ‘ gentleman farmer’ of the district. This important personage 
is one of the most original characters-—with no good character at _ 
all, intellectual or moral—in the whole tale. Having inherited | 
considerable wealth, and the leasehold of several extensive farms, 
from the industry of his father, he had made it the sole occupation | 
of his manhood, to stock the neighbouring cabins with his illegiti- 
mate progeny, while some favourite sultana—the ‘Mrs. Nowlan’ 
of the hour—always reigned in his own domicile. Here, in the © 
stupid ambition of ‘vying with the quality,’ Masther Aby kept 
open house to all the roaring, hunting, blades of the country, who 
condescended to eat up his great meat dinners, and to make his 
roof echo with their singing, blasphemy, and drunken revelry. All 
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this brutal vice was of course accompanied with the ‘ heartless, 
wilful waste, that, on the faith of a good old adage, promised a 
woeful want’—with a besotted indolence on the part of ‘ Masther,’ 
who suffered his affairs to run into irretrievable confusion and ulti- 
mate ruin—and with all the idleness and peculation of a swarm of 
menials and lounging dependents, who devoured whatever his 
‘quality friends’ were unable to destroy. All the details of this 
picture of grovelling debauchery, low extravagance, and vulgar 
riot,—for which, unfortunately, Irish society in the middle orders 
still offers too many originals—are described by our author with a 

uaint and expressive minuteness, that, like the compositions of 
dstade and Teniers, is at once admirable for its fidelity, and revolt- 
ing for its grossness. 

The really respectable parents of John Nowlan, having succeeded 
in their anxious plan of establishing him in the favour of his pre- 
cious uncle, the simple-hearted boy, with all the seeds of good 
principles which had been carefully instilled into him until the age 
of fourteen, is consigned to this den of filty debauchery, and goes 
to reside with ‘ Masther Aby.’ On the evening of his arrival, 
there is as usual, a drunken party ; and the poor lad is induced by 
his uncle to drink to intoxication, and thus for the first time in his 
life, to degrade and brutalize his nature. The description of thé 
house on the morning after this debauch, is a perfect piece of 
painting. 


‘The young sportsmen having, soon after day-break, hurried off after 
Aby’s grouse, John found him standing alone at the parlour window, 
breathing his low whistle, with a cup of tea in one hand, and an old alma- 
nack in the other; and he was no sooner conscious of his nephew’s pre- 
sence, than he turned round in perfect good humour, and only saying— 
‘Well, lad; hope your early risin’ “ill do you no harm;—would a bit 
o’breakfast lie in your vay, I wondher?’ pointed to the table, and turned 
round to look out at nothing, through the barred and dirty window. 

‘John proceeded to fill himself some tea, out of a tea-pot, once, and very 
recently too, of a good kind of English china, but that now had a wooden 
lid, and only half a snout; and he poured it into a saucer which was no 
match to his cup, and added to it some rich but dabbled cream, found in 
an ewer, the remnant of a suit differing from every other article of tea- 
equipage on the table, as each individual article differed from the other. 
He required some water for his tea-pot, and discovered it in a tin sauce- 
pan, covered down with a wooden platter, by the hearth, ‘ for the copper 
kettle wanted a bottom, and the tin kettle a handle this half-year;’ his eye 
rested on the table-cloth ; it was full of holes and rents, though not of an 
old texture; stained and creased, and yellow, out of the last wash. His 
tea tasted weak, after the dilution of greasy water, but the remedy was at 
hand, in a saucerful of black and green, lying on the mantle-piece; more 
than a pound of dirty butter was scattered on scraps of small plates over 
the table; more than four pounds of bread, served on nothing at all; a 
silver spoon was Jeft to boil away in an egg-saucepan, on the fire; while a 
leaden one (the pig having eaten more than half a dozen of the silver set, 
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in her mess, from time to time), served for his cup; and, to finish the 


pleasing display, five or six cups and saucers, or (in the same service) 
bowls and plates, together with as many dinner plates and dishes, knives 
and forks, were huddled together at the far end of the table, all still a 
variance in size, shape, or pattern, and all shewing slops, or half-picked 
bones and egg-shells, that told what a breakfast had been dispatched, 
partly by their agency, at an earlier hour that morning. 

‘ John looked around him. The parlour was of a good size and shape, 
but, though begun twenty years ago, had never been finished. The walls, 
smoothly prepared for painting or papering, remained bare; the surbase 
and door frames were just as the carpenter had nailed them up, except 
that the deal had turned brownish from time and smoke; the furniture, 
once of a good, substantial, and not inelegant fashion, was covered with 
dust; some of the chairs wanting a leg, some a back, some a bottom: yet 
none thus reduced from regular service, but rather from hard usage, in the 
kitchen, or up-stairs, or when ‘ the company’ knocked them about, or 
played ‘ leap-frog’ over them of an evening; or when the dogs scratched 
the hair out of them; or ‘ Mrs. Nowlan’s’ pet raven picked it out ;—and 
ever since, although every day promising to send them to be mended, or 
to send for some one to mend them, ‘ the Masther’ had let them stand, 
or totter, rather, as they were, with abundance of means, and facilities too, 
to attend to their reduced condition. And then the carpet, of an expen- 
sive description, had not been nailed down, and was always crumpled at 
the door, so that every one that went in or out should stoop, with a curse, 
to arrange it; and the holes scraped in it by the dogs, or by the hob-nails 
of many brogues, ran riot for want of a darn, and the dust came up through 
it for want of a shaking. In a word—all was expensive waste, indolent 
wreck, and miserable mismanagement. 

‘ His uncle invited him to walk out; and John, attending him, was sup- 
plied with abundant evidences of the same presiding spirit of thoughtless 
and careless ruin. 

‘ As they sauntered down the rugged, half-choked avenue, two of the 
men who had taken their horses the night before, appeared leaning over a 
crumbled wall, in attitudes of luxurious ease, as they alternately smoked 
and handed to each other ‘ the dooden,’ or short pipe. 

‘ «* Sarvent, gentlemen,” said Aby, addressing them in what he would 
himself call ‘ a gibing way.’ 

‘ “ God save you kindly, Sir.” 

‘« And what are ye for doing with yourselfs to-day, gentlemen ?” 

‘« Why, Masther Aby, we war upon thinkin’ iv’ goin’ down to the 
bottom (valley), to see what way is the hay goin’ on.”’ 

‘«¢ An’ take your time, a-vouchal ; it’s a bad thing to be over-hasty,— 
an’ things are apt to spile wid hurry.”—These words were volunteered in a 
jeering tone, with a voice that sounded like the interrupted growl of a bear, 
by a big fellow, with a bull neck, rolling, unmanageable eyes, broad catl- 
cature features, and tattered apparel, visibly the fragments of Aby’s cast- 
off wardrobe, as, his uncouth person shambling along, almost sideways, he 
made his appearance over a style, from the post-office. 

‘« What's that you’re sayin,’ you bosthoon, you ?” queried Aby, with a 


smile on the new comer, such as kings of yore were wont to bestow on 
their admired jesters. 
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¢« T gay so | do, there's loock in lesure: as the boys well knows, an’ 


yourself can bear witness to the same along wid ’em.” ’—vol. i., pp. 


79—84. 


As a counterpart to this picture, we cannot refrain from giving 
the evening scene of this same day. | 


‘The sportsmen returned home to dinner, bringing with them Masther 
Tony Ferret, three or four field companions, picked up during the day, 
and, exclusive of Aby’s dogs, all of whom had been in their service, nearly 
a dozen of canine guests. Their bags were well stuffed; and John saw 
them, with amazement and anger, send every bird and hare they had 
killed ‘up to Mount Nelson, to the magistrate,” by the hands of all the 
lounging fellows about the house, not a single one being’ even offered to 
Aby; and, immediately after, sit down, tantivying and shouting, to a 
smoking table of roast beef, boiled mutton, steaks, chops, and veal-cutlets ; 
the whole mess supplied on old credit, and at arbitrary prices, by the vil- 
lage butchers, while no fowls of any. kind, no bacon, no ham, in fact, 
nothing that the farm-yard should have furnished, appeared to qualify the 
heavy expense of such an entertainment. 

‘ And, on this evening, ‘ Mrs. Nowlan’ had also her usual little coterie 
‘above stairs.’ Ere dinner was announced, Matthew passed the open 
window of the parlour, coming a second time over the style from the vil- 
lage, and laden with two large parcels, one of tea, the other of sugar, and 
three black bottles of whiskey ;—and— 

. ‘« Where are you goin’ wid them, you sprissaun o’ the divil ?” inquired 
by. 
‘« To the misthress, to be sure,” answered Matthew; ‘“ there’s to be 

tay an’ fine language up stairs this evenin’, so there is.” 

‘The night closed even more gloriously than the last: John, although 
by a visit to the garden after dinner, where he met his beautiful cousin, he 
contrived to keep himself more temperate than his initiation had been, 
remaining up, at his uncle’s desire, to witness it. The gentlemen guests 
now amounted to about nine; and as ‘‘ the more the merrier,” seems espe- 
cially to apply to a set of topers, their spirits rose, after twelve o'clock, 
into something ecstatic. More ‘‘ tumblers” and glasses were broken, more 
chairs dislocated, on this occasion, than had been known for weeks; and, 
at last, John saw them all start up, form themselves into opposite lines, 
arrange a country-dance, and, to the music of their own shouts, cut the 
strangest vagaries, in the name of figures, as they capered ‘‘ up the middle, 
down again, hands across, and turned their partners ;” Aby, all the while, 
sitting steadily in his chair, and, every now and then, crying ‘ha;” until, 
at last, an answering screech of female voices came from the upper regions, 
followed ‘ by the misthress,” heading half-a-dozen “ladies,” with flushed 
cheeks, swimming eyes, and disarranged dresses, to whom immediatel 
arrived an accession of the two kitchen-wenches, and old Poll; and now 
partners were really chosen, and a country dance, ‘‘ somethin’ like the 
thing,” ensued, as was observed by Matthew, who, with a crowd of “ work- 
meu,” that scarce ever worked, “poor relations and followers of the Mas- 
ther,” stood at the open door of the parlour, to bless their visions with a 
view of the “ company.”—vol. i., pp. 93—95. 


The gradual progress of the coming and inevitable ruin of his 
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uncle, to which John was now for five years to be a witness, we 
shall not stop to detail. After going through the usual course of 
law- suits wad 
render all his property to his creditors. 

The history of Mr. Aby Nowlan, is told in a masterly style; it 
is however interesting more from its fidelity to real life, than as it 
at all advances us in the plot of the story. That, in fact, com. 


their attendant expenses, he was compelled to sup. F 


mences only with the ruin, and the almost immediate death, of the § 
besotted spendthnft. At the epoch of John’s return home, he had | 
suffered even much more in mind and character than in prospects, | 
His residence in his uncle’s house had necessarily tended to demo. | 


ralize Lis excellent nature; the seductive charms of one of his ille. | 


gitimate cousins, a certain Maggy Nowlan, had filled him with an 
unholy passion ; and now, by the corruption of situation and ha- 
bits, notwithstanding the early good promise of a pious educa- 
tion, he already stood on the brink of depravity. In this condi- 
tion his wavering virtue, his temptations, and his internal strug. 
gles of conscience, are very powerfully described. In the conflict, 
his better feelings prevail: he shakes off the dangerous influence 
of his beautiful cousin; and he eagerly renews his studies and his 


ayy ore for the sacred profession, to which he had originally | 
en devoted. But his cousin thus left, after her father’s ruin, | 
without principle or guidance, in destitution and in the hands ofa | 


rofligate mother, falls an easy prey to a seducer, and sinks to the 


owest depths of infamy: her early love to the young priest being | 





previously changed, on its repulse, into all the hatred which | 


woman, slighted and vicious, can cherish. 
After these ‘‘ passages,” time rolls on, and several years are sup- 


posed to have elapsed, when the scene somewhat changes ; and | 
John’s far heavier trials commence. By a very common device | 
with story-wrights, some new and important actors are brought | 


upon the stage, and introduced at the hearth of the Nowlans. 

r. Long, a widowed and childless gentleman of large fortune, 
with a nephew and a niece, his adopted heirs, Mr. Frank, and 
Miss Letty Adams, are overtaken by a violent thunder storm, while 





employed in sketching some of the wild and beautiful mountain — 


views in the vicinity of the Nowlans’ farm. The uncle is rapidly 


borne by his terrified horse to the edge of a dangerous quarry, | 


where his life is saved by the intrepidity of John, (now a priest); 
and the whole party afterwards take shelter in the cottage of the 


Nowlans. Here Mr. Long’s gratitude, and the favourable impres- | 
sion which he receives of his humble entertainers, lead to farther — 


intercourse ; and the young priest and his sister, Peggy, become 
guests for a season at Long Hall. 

This is the commencement of a tragedy, of which Peggy, and 
John, and Miss Letty, are the victims, and Mr. Frank, the ruth- 
less instrument. Suddenly removed from his cottage chamber, 
and his dry classical and theological studies, to an elegant mar 
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sion, to the mental intoxication of poetry, painting, music, and 
above all, to the new fascination of a lovely and accomplished girl, 
the poor young priest becomes first entranced in delight, and then 
deeply, wretchedly enamoured of the fair being, who 1s so immea- 
surably superior to all that he had ever seen, or dreamt of, in woman. 
Miss Letty, on her part, is captivated by the handsome and mo- 
dest student, who proves as full of amiable and intellectual quali- 
ties, as he had evinced himself courageous and active in the 

reservation of her uncle. Difference of station is disregarded or 
Fagotien in the equality of intercourse; difference of creed pre- 
vents her from fully comprehending, that the young priest has 
already taken the first of those vows, by which he should irrevoca- 
bly abjure all the affections of the world, and devote himself to the 
exclusive service of religion. But John, at least, is conscious of 
his danger, though he remains until too late, spell bound, and un- 
able to fly from that ruin of his peace, which is fast overwhelming 
him. 

Mr. Frank, meanwhile, is a watchful observer of the lovers, with 
the diabolical purpose of encouraging their passion to their destruc- 
tion, that he may gratify a twofold scheme of avarice and profli- 
gacy. His excellent uncle has settled his whole property jointly 
upon Letty and himself: her ruin, or disgraceful marriage to an 
apostate priest, will leave him to inherit it alone. He has himself 
dishonourable designs upon the person of Peggy Nowlan: by en- 
tangling her beloved brother in an attachment forbidden by his 
calling, he hopes that the threat of exposing him to his bishop will 
terrify her into compliance with his vicious suit. Such is his dou- 
ble plot, in which another agent conspicuously figures. This is 
the wretched Maggy Nowlan, whose seducer Mr. Frank had been, 
and who joins with him in one part of his design from hatred to 
John Nowlan ; while she burns with the yet deeper detestation of 
jealousy towards Peggy, as the new object of attraction to her 
libertine admirer. On the other hand, the story is also of course 
provided with a sort of good genius, to counteract these agents of 
evil, in the person of Peery Conolly :—a quondam suitor of Peggy, 
whom her rejection, and certain deep potations of the “ cratur,” 
have together converted into a half crack-brained, half lucid com- 
pound of extravagances ; but who always retains method enough 
in his madness, to work out every denouement for which the novel- 
ist Sees occasion. 

It is unnecessary to go through the details of this part of the 
story. In analyzing it we do not discover any room for admiration, 
either in the construction of the plot, the machinery of the action, 
or the probability of the incidents. The business of. the plot is 
influenced chiefly by the iniquity of Mr. Frank ; and this is alto- 
gether of the monstrous and unnatural character, which belongs 
only to the hacknied villain of the common-place novel. The coarse 


delineation of such utter depravity, is the ordinary and stock 
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resource of inferior fiction-mongers ; who labour to make up, 
thickening and deepening the naked horrors of their plots, for the 
want of interest with which they otherwise lack the ingenuity to 
invest their narratives. The author before us should have fel 
above resorting to this clumsy expedient. That a brother, with 
smiles and accents of tenderness on his lips, should deliberately, 
and in cold blood, plan the disgrace and ruin of his sister, for the 
mere sake of procuring her disinheritance, is in itself sufficient] 
atrocious to startle our credulity. But when we find this brother 
described as the heir to a splendid fortune, on whom all the ad- 
vantages of a modern education had been carefully bestowed ; as 
a young gentleman of elegant manners, classical attainments, and 
accomplished tastes:—-when we are told all this, and are then re. 
quired to believe him the practised associate of swindlers, black- 
legs, and common thieves, the accomplice in highway robberies 
and housebreaking, who, in the vulgar slang of the lowest tramper, 
boasts his share and calculates his profits in a swag,—the reason 
at once revolts at a contradiction so palpable and absurd. Scarcely 
less incredible, too, are the deeper shades of his guilt: his sugges- 
tion to an accomplice to dispatch his excellent uncle, the benefactor 
who had reared and cherished him; and his premeditated scheme 
for the murder of his innocent wife, and her unborn babe. There 
is no keeping in such a portraiture. That the gentleman of refined 
habits and intellectual accomplishments, may yet be a vicious man, 
is, we know, unhappily but too true :—but his vices must still shew 
some relation to his caste. He may be a Lovelace, or a Joseph 
Surface: but he will scarcely prove a Jonathan Wild, or a Thurtell. 
But, with the first detection of Mr. Frank’s crimes, the story 
should in any case have ended; and all the subsequent incidents 
of the second volume, appear as so many ill appended after-thoughts 
of the author. The latter adventures and escapes of Peggy, in 
which she is compelled to be the secret and unshrinking eye-wit- 
ness of a frightful murder—a scene, by the way, certainly painted 
with very great power—are quite unnecessary to the completeness 
of the tale: but our author has always an irresistible passion for 
multiplying his catastrophes. No accidents are too wonderful, no 
coincidences too strange, to be pressed by the novelist into his 
service at need; and ‘“ rakin’ Peery Conolly,” in particular, 1s 
always most unaccountably at hand in every emergency of the 
flagging plot. In this, and several of the other characters, as well 
as in some of the incidents of the tale, it is again forced upon us 
to observe the author’s same broad imitation of Sir Walter Scott, 
which we remarked in one of his former productions. Peggy 
Nowlan, the most interesting of his females, is the double of Jenny 
Deans; in a mendicant friar, we have a kind of Edie Ochiltree; 
and the cast-away Maggy Nowlan, and her more infamous mother 
and brother, are converted in the sequel, with a transformation as rapid 
as the changes of a pantomime, into such agents of iniquity as the 
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author of Waverley has frequently delighted to imagine. Mr. 
Banim has certainly persisted—unconsciously it may be—in bor- 
rowing largely from the storehouse of Sir Walter’s machinery. 

Perhaps the character of John, is the only part of the mere con- 
struction of the story, which deserves to be mentioned with praise. 
The author has certainly succeeded in giving a very painful interest 
to his fortunes: while the picture of his peculiar trials is altogether 
new in our tales of fiction; and the writhing agony of the mental 
struggle under which he falls, is depicted with a vivid energy and 
knowledge of human nature, which must make every bosom thrill 
with commiseration and dread. But, as we have already said, the 
reatest merit and the most easy charm of these tales, as in those 
of the former series, consist, not in the business of the narrative, 
but in the sketches, sometimes grave, sometimes humourous, and 
ever most lively and faithful, which they offer of genuine Irish life. 
To the story of Mr. Aby Nowlan, we have referred for one example 
of these sketches ; and there is another fully equal to it, though in 
a very different style, describing a thriving and managing family 
of very opposite qualities. We mean the description in the first 
volume, (pp. 255—276), of ‘ Magistrate Adams’ and his family, 
and of a dinner party given by these people ;—the representatives 
of a whole class who, in the sister kingdom, wound the “ kibe ” of 
aristocracy by their ridiculous pretensions, and support a scanty 
‘gentility’ by mingled thrift and display ;—who, exercising the 
lower grades of political and judicial office, maintain their petty 
state by mean grasping extortion and insolent tymney over the 
poor, and by ostentatious entertainment of their equals and su- 

erlors. 

The story of ‘ Peter of the Castle,’ which occupies the third 
volume is, in the unity of its plot and design, far superior to the 
other. In fact, this tale has all the elements of a very good ro- 
mance ; and we should not be surprised to see it adapted to the 
stage of one of the lesser theatres. It is, like all our author's 
stories, somewhat wild and melo-dramatic in its cast; but, witha 
few alterations, it might easily have been expanded into a novel of 
three volumes. Though contained in a single one, there is abun- 
dance of business and incident in the plot, that would well bear 
enlargement ; and the denouement may be said—no common fault 
—to be but too rapidly evolved. It would need only a good deal 
more of the “ filling in and finishing” of our author's inimitable 
tints of national manners. In this respect, the composition is, as 
it stands, rather meagre: but there is one excellent scene in it, 
(pp. 106—132), the celebration of a marriage in an Irish cabin, 
which it is impossible to read without exquisite amusement, or to 
pass without hearty commendation. For minute characteristic 
and humourous detail, it may put to nought the ballad of the far- 
famed ‘‘ Wedding at Ballyporeen.” We love not to turn from this 


warm eulogy, to a conclusion of chilling criticism: yet we cannot 
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but complain that, in this tale again, we should be fated to en. 
counter the old plague of imitation. There is a conversation 
between some aged beggars, (p. 98), whose unearthly expression 
of delight in prophesying the untimely end of a heartbroken girl, 
we defy any reader to peruse, without pronouncing it a pone 


copy from the celebrated scene of the same nature in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. 





Art. III. Recollections of Egypt. By the Baroness Von Minutoli, 
8vo. pp. 279. 9s. London. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1827. 


Ecyprt and its antiquities have already had so many, and such 
able describers, that we fear the Baroness Von Minutoli, enjoys 
but a slender chance of attracting attention to her ‘ recollections’ 
of that splendid and mysterious country. Indeed what remains to 
be said of Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Nile, Thebes, the 
temples and ruins of Upper Egypt, which has not been already told 
by a multitude of authors, in every language of Europe? To do 
the Baroness justice, she appears to have written her little volume 
under a full impression of the difficulties attending her subject in 


this respect; and in her preface she modestly expresses her hope — 
that, if her recollections ‘ do not tend to enrich science and arche- | 


ology, they may perhaps interest persons of her own sex, who, 














when they learn that a woman has visited, under fortunate auspices, | 
those distant regions, as far as the tropic, will not be averse to fol- © 


low her in her excursions, and to accompany her in the contempla- 
tion of so many wonders of ancient civilization.’ 


In truth, there is not an inconsiderable degree of pleasure to be | 


derived from observing the effect, which the wonders of Egypt 
may have produced upon a female mind. The stronger sex may 
often work themselves up to the admiration of objects of ancient 


art, which education and study have taught them to estimate | 


highly, and the actual contemplation of which could not have been 
attained without difficulty and danger. But of such objects, 
woman, even if she be well read in their history—generally judges 
from instinct. She treats of them in a desultory and popular man- 
ner, and though her criticisms may not be recondite or exact, yet 
they seldom fail to convey a clear and natural impression of the 
thing described. 

The chief attraction of these ‘ recollections’ however, consists 
not in elaborate details of Egyptian antiquities, but in the personal 
adventures of the fairauthor. To these she has judiciously assigned 
a prominent position, and by dwelling so much on them, she has 
not only given variety to her work, but a certain air of romance, 
which greatly enhances its interest. She informs us that her 
husband, ‘ adding to the love of the sciences, and the study of 
antiquities, a very natural desire to visit Egypt, resolved to take 
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advantage of the happy influence which the power of Mahomet 
Ali exercises in that country.’ Being newly married, she 
readily acceded to the Baron’s first proposal for the journey, 
very naturally happy ‘ to avoid a separation ey to her 
heart ;’ and, at the same time, to gratify that lurking feeling of 
curiosity, which is seldom absent from the female breast. She 
owns that, on setting out, she had but a superficial knowledge of the 


countries she was about to visit, and that she endeavoured to re- 


air her deficiency in this respect, by diligently reading Herodotus, 
olney, Denon, and other authors, during the voyage by sea, and 
the expedition to Upper Egypt. She appears to have made but a 
few notes during her journey, and, indeed, to have been prevented 
by protracted illness, from committing her impressions at any length 
to paper, until three years after her return from Egypt to Germany. 
Her translator assures us, that her work has been already well re- 
ceived on the Continent ; an assertion which we the more implicitly 
believe, asthe volume is written in a very agreeable style. We 
may add, that the English version now before us, does the original 
full justice. 
The Baroness arrived at Alexandria, in September 1820. The 
impressions made upon her by the first view of that city, are told 
in a picturesque and lively manner. 


‘It would be difficult to express the sensations which I experienced, 
when, for the first time, I passed through the streets of Alexandria. It 
would require the talents of a Hogarth, to paint all the various scenes of 
this magic lantern. What bustle, what confusion, is in these narrow 
streets, continually blocked up by an innumerable multitude of camels, 
mules, and asses; the cries of their drivers, incessantly calling to the pas- 
sengers to take care of their naked feet; the vociferations and grimaces of 
the jugglers; the splendid costumes of the Turkish functionaries ; the 
picturesque habit of the Bedouins, their long beards, and the grave and 
regular countenances of the Arabs; the nudity of some Santons, round 
whom the crowd throngs; the multitude of negro slaves; the howlings of 
the female mourners, accompanying a funeral procession, tearing their 
hair and beating their breasts, by the side of the noisy train of a marri- 
age; the cries of the Muezims from the tops of the minarets, summoning 
the people to prayers; lastly, the afflicting picture of wretches dying with 
Misery and want, and troops of savage dogs which pursue and harass 
you ;—all this every moment arrests the progress and attracts the attention 
of the astonished traveller! As for myself, stunned by this extraordinary 
noise, and overcome with fatigue, I at length reached, though not without 
incredible exertions, the okel of France, very happy at being able to take 
some hours’ rest’.—p—p. 57. 


The character and policy of Mahomet Ali, his commercial mono- 
poly, the characters of his ministers, and of the principal persons 
residing at Alexandria, such as Mr. Drovetti and Mr. Salt, are too 
well known to detain us in that filthy city. Neither shall we follow 
our author in the details of her observations on Cairo. There is 
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one feature, however, of the latter city, which is too characteristic 
to be omitted. Every body is aware that Cairo, like Lisbon, ig 
infested with troops of dogs that have no master; the jealousy 
with which the different divisions guard their beats, is very re. 
markable. 


‘ Dogs, which, according to the Mahometan law, are unclean or im- 
pure, are not used in Egypt as domestic animals. They are seen in great 
numbers in the environs and streets of Cairo; they are often very mis- 
chievous, and obstinately pursue passengers; but there is not a single in. 
stance of a mad dog, which is very extraordinary, considering the exces- 
sive heat and the privation of water to which they are exposed ; from 
wnich it might be inferred, that their madness must be ascribed to thei 
being domesticated. It is curious to see the dogs of Cairo divide the city 
among them into quarters, like officers of police, and not permit any d 
belonging to another quarter to pass the boundary. Such a violation of 
the established rules generally produces a bloody war, and I have seea 
these animals, in spite of the laws of hospitality, cruelly bite an unhappy 
deserter who had dared to trangress his limits.’—pp. 42, 43. 


Lord Byron’s poetry has made us acquainted with the exquisite 
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lustre of the eye of the gazelle. To the following short and im- | 
perfect description of that graceful little animal, we shall add the | 


author’s observations on the popular romances and amusements of 
pop 


the Arabs. 


‘During my stay at Cairo, I had the mortification to lose a young ga- — 


zelle, which I had brought from Alexandria. This charming little creature 
was so attached to me, that it never quitted my room, and followed me 
every where about like a dog. The gazelles are certainly the most delicate 
and elegant animals in the world. Their legs are exceedingly slender, and 
their agility surpasses all imagination. When they leap, they spread their 
fore legs in the air, so that they look like a bird flying. They are a 
clean, and have a strong smell of musk. Their hair is short, smooth, an 
shining, and of a grey colour, inclining to brown. Their eyes are magni- 
ficent; the Orientals continually allude to them, to compliment their mis- 
tresses; and I have heard boatmen sing popular airs, the burden of which 
was always the eyes of the gazelle. 

‘This song’of the boatmen, though monotonous, has something agreeable 
and soothing ; they sing in chorus, and from time to time a voice declaims 
in recitative, to which the others answer : these are a kind of ballads, or am- 
atory songs, in which figures are not spared. The Arabs have a very poe 
tical imagination, as their literature proves ; and, but forthe tyrannic yoke 


which now fetters them, we might see the age of the Abbasides revived. | 
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Their language is very copious: to express the idea of a Supreme Being, q 


they have ninety-nine different terms ; they say that the hundredth name 
which their language wants, is too sublime to be pronounced by the lips 


of a mortal. This idea appears to me very grand, and worthy of the | 


Divinity. 


‘One of the chief amusements of the Arabs, consists in listening t0 | 
histories, or tales in the style of the Arabian Nights; they are never tired 
of hearing the most marvellous stories; to which they give a degree of 
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credence and attention that are truly laughable. 1 have often seen groups 
of women, with their pipes in their mouths, sitting round an old sybil, who 
narrated some fable, which made their hair stand on end. ‘They followed 
with their eyes all the motions of the sorceress, with an expression of ter- 
ror and astonishment, and did not breathe freely till the conclusion had 
answered their expectation. 

‘The men, who have more variety in their amusements, are, however, as 
delighted as the women with this kind of entertainment. They are parti- 
cularly fond of assembling in the coffee-houses, where they pass whole 
days in smoking their long pipes, called chibon, or the nargz/e, a kind of 
long tube made of leather, ending in a vase full of cold water. They are 
likewise very partial to plays and slight of hand, as well as the singing and 
dancing of the women of the privileged class. Men in office, and the rich, 
have another kind of amusement, which was in great vogue in Europe 
during the middle ages, namely, that of buffoons or professed fools. These 
Oriental buffoons maintain the reputation for wit acquired by their Euro- 
pean brethren. They often tell their masters very plain truths ; lay wagers 
with them, and do not spare ingenious tricks, and even knavery, to attain 
their object, which, as may well be supposed, is no other than to obtain 
money.’ —pp. 57-60. 


As an instance of the ingenuity of these buffoons, the Baroness 
relates the well known anecdote of the epicurean rogue, who paid 
for the steam of a rich ragout with the sound of his money. She 
seems to suppose that this trick was a matter of late occurrence. 
The story is a very old one, and is very happily told in that amus- 
ing collection of Eastern tales, published last year, by Mr. Dubois, 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Pantcha-Tantra.” 

We pass over our author’s visit to the Pyramids, as there is 
scarcely a recess in those monstrous edifices, which is not well 
known to our readers. The Baroness will also excuse us if we de- 
cline accompanying her in her expedition to Upper Egypt, as we 
have been so recently there with Messrs. Irby and Mangles. We 
shall, however, permit her to describe the manner, in which her 
party spent their time during their progress up the Nile. 


‘The month of January, in which we now were, is certainly the most 
favourable season for visiting Upper Egypt. The heat is very moderate, 
and the verdure in its greatest lustre. All nature seemed attired in its fes- 
tal robe; the air was embalmed with the richest perfume, arising, undoubt- 
edly, from the fields of beans, which are cultivated to a great extent in 
Upper Egypt, and were then in blossom. We were delighted with the 
beauty of the climate, and the pleasant scenes which we visited; but, that 
we might examine minutely the various monuments that we met with on 
the way, we proceeded but very slowly, making the vessel stop at all those 
places where we might expect to meet with curious and interesting ob- 
Jets. | 

‘ To give my readers an idea of the manner in which we spent our days, 
when they did not afford any thing particularly interesting in the study of 
antiquities, I will give them a sketch of our occupations and amusements. 
We rose very early, because the extreme coolness of the nights and the 
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evening dews, which are very prejudicial to the eyes, obliged us to retire 
betimes. After our breakfast, which consisted of coffee and buffaloes’ 
milk, which we never had any difficulty to procure, my husband and Dr, 
Ricci, provided with fowling-pieces, and myself, attended by my little ne. 
gro, went on shore; and while the gentlemen were occupied in their sport, 
IT amused myself with botanizing, and walking about the country. After 
this morning’s promenade, we returned to the boat, the gentlemen gene. 
rally with some game, and I with my basket filled with cresses and aroma- 
tic herbs, which grow in great abundance at this season, and which made 
an excellent sallad for our dinner. Sometimes, also, while the boat was 
slowly sailing along, we mounted our asses, and rode into the interior of | 
the country, or, going along the bank, visited the villages, surrounded with © 
groves of palms, where we excited, in no small degree, the curiosity of the © 
inhabitants. 

‘ It was in one of these rides along the Nile, that I was one day seized 
with terror at the unexpected sight of an enormous lizard, four feet long, 
called Vareus, which | at first sight took for a crocodile, which it closel 
resembled. This poor creature, which is said to be of a very harmless and 
gentle disposition, was doubtless as much frightened as myself on perceiy- 
ing me, for it leaped from a little height over my head, into the Nile, with 
such precipitation, that I escaped with being splashed and wetted, instead 
of being devoured, as I had expected. Returning home, we amused our- 
selves for several hours till dinner time. 

‘ Our dinners, as may easily be supposed, were very plain. We had 
taken with us a supply of potatoes, which are imported from Europe, rice, 
lentils, French beans, and dried fruits; as to fresh vegetables we could 
procure none, as the inhabitants do not cultivate any. Besides this we 
had mutton, which the natives esteem very much, and fowls, of which we 
had brought a great number in our boat. My husband’s sport generally 
produced us some turtledoves, thrushes, ducks, wild cocks, and pelicans, 
the flesh of which has an agreeable odour. Our European gourmands, 
would probably have been but ill contented with this fare; for I know 
some who would give the world for a turkey with truffles. On the other 
hand, we had excellent dates, honey, and fresh eggs, which are so abun- 
dant in Upper Egypt, that forty are sold for a pera: a small coin, forty of 
which are equal to an Egyptian piastre, 400 to a Spanish dollar. We had 
taken care to provide ourselves with a little library, and our evenings were 
agreeably spent in reading.’—pp. 106—110. 
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Itis a favourite doctrine with those, whose interests are opposed 
to the total suppression of the slave trade, that the negroes are 
an inferior race; with minds so naturally and irretrievably ob- 
tuse, that education cannot enlighten them ; and that, in short, they 
are fit for no employments whatever, save those to which they are 
chained in the West Indies. We have always maintained this 
doctrine to be founded in falsehood, and that if negroes were treat- 
ed like Europeans, they would evince an equal susceptibility of 
improvement. We are happy to find in the little work before us, 
one or two facts, which afford a striking confirmation to our opinl- 
ons on this subject. In Egypt, the Turks, itis well known, treat 
their negro slaves with great humanity. Indeed, these unfortunate 
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exiles, enjoy in that country, privileges that almost raise them to 
an equality with servants 1n Europe. If ill treated by their mas- 
ters, or justly discontented with their condition, they have a right 
to demand to be re-sold. The negresses are usually employed 
within doors, and treated with much kindness. What is the result ? 
‘Most of them,’ says our author, ‘ are very intelligent, and learn 
with facility all sorts of female work.’ ‘ We, ourselves,’ she adds, 
‘purchased a boy, whom we afterwards brought to Europe, and 
who gave proofs of the Aappiest natural disposition. This child, 
who learned several languages in a short time, told us in the sequel 
in what manner he had been carried off with several of his bro- 
thers and sisters, while they were all at play in a garden.’ She 
mentions, also, that a friend of her’s had ‘a young female slave, 
of a very intelligent and mild disposition.’ These simple facts, 
added to the discoveries recently made in the interior of Africa, 
which shed so much new light on the negro character, are at least 
more worthy of our confidence, than the interested declamations of 
West Indian planters. It is unpleasant, by the way, to find, that 
the negro slave is treated with more humanity by the Egyptian 
Mahometan, than by the West Indian Christian. 

The Baroness devotes several pages of her work to the ruins of 
Thebes. We shall only copy from them the following account of 
a battle between some of the wild dogs and vultures, which abound 
in that part of the country. It will remind the classical reader 
of the “‘ nova prelia”’ with the harpies in Virgil. 


‘On the following day I witnessed a curious scene; it was a war be- 
tween the wild dogs, which inhabit the ruins of Thebes, and the great 
hawks which abound in Upper Egypt. Our cook had just killed a sheep, 
and had thrown the intestines on the bank of the river. I was sitting with 
my eyes fixed upon the magnificent ruins of Luxor, when I saw a crowd 
of hungry dogs issue from them, which desiring to have their share of the 
feast, immediately fell upon the refuse of the animal; but their appetite 
was not to be gratified so easily as they had expected ; for other creatures, 
hovering in the air above us, had previously seen all that had passed, and 
the moment that the cook withdrew, and the dogs approached, a swarm of 
hawks and vultures, rapidly cleaving the air, rushed upon their prey, and 
disputed it with their rivals. A very curious battle then began; the bird 
of Osiris, by turns attacking or attacked, sometimes succeeded in snatch- 
ing the booty from the jaws of the savage dog, which yelped and barked 
after it, while the victor, rising into the air, seemed to mock at his impo- 
tent cries.’-——pp. 131, 132. 


Every body has heard of the accidental position of the leaves of 
the acanthus, to which the old Greek architect Callimachus was 
indebted, for the original model of the Corinthian capital. Acci- 
dent also, very probably, gave rise to those graceful forms for the 
handles of vases, which are conspicuous in the earthenware of the 
ancients. Our author mentions that a gentleman of her party, while 
taking his dinner near the catacombs of Thebes, happened one day 
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to observe several serpents gliding over some vessels filled wit, | 
milk, which were on the ground, in order to drink of their conteny, § 
In effecting their purpose they threw themselves into the 
“eager positions, and occasionally seemed to belong to the vege, 
rom which they were abstracting the liquid, and to add to they 
so many various handles. It is not improbable that such appew. 
ances ‘ gave the ancients the idea of those beautiful vases, th | 
elegant forms of which we still endeavour to imitate.’ Indeed th | 
serpent is often found perfectly represented on those unrivalled sp, | 
cimens of workmanship. 
We do not remember to have read before, a description of th | 
simple navigation, which seems to be in such general use upon th | 
Nile. Our author mentions that she had frequently seen men, women, | 
and children, without any fears of crocodiles before their eyes, croy _ 
the river, sitting astride upon the stem of a date tree, with anou/ 
in their hands. ‘ When a tree is not to be had, they even use; 
bundle of stalks of Dourah.’ | 
The mode usually adopted by travellers for ascending the Nik, 
is very generally found attended with formidable imconvenient | 
and not seldom with danger. We must refer to the volume, (pp. | 
165—169), for the author’s account of an incident that happened | 
to her party, and which, we know, may be taken as a pretty accr 
rate specimen of the treatment foreigners often experience on such | 
occasions. Sometimes the Reis, or superintendant of the bark, 
complains that not having had a sufficient advance of money 0 | 
setting out, he could not lay in a sufficient store of provisions, ant | 
this he makes a pretext for casting anchor in every port where he | 
wishes to linger, in order to exact additional sums over and abort 
his contract, from the traveller. Sometimes the air is too calm, | 
sometimes the wind is too strong, now the vessel wants to be re | 
paired, and now a friend on shore must be visited. The only) 
resource of the traveller under such circumstances, is firmness ani 
resolution. He should never be without a good pair of pistols 
his girdle. They are the only arguments that carry conviction 
the only commands that will be obeyed. f 
Next to an indolent and roguish Reis, the traveller must takt | 
care to avoid the kamsin, which is sometimes as fatal as the fiey | 
tempest of the desert. Our author appears also to have encour | 
tered this danger, upon her return from Upper Egypt to Cairo. 








. 


‘ We had scarcely set sail, when unfortunately the Kamsin, that bum ‘ 
ing and impetuous wind, which the Reis had previously announced to | 
rose with much violence, and hurried on our boat in such a manner that! 
was in imminent danger of being dashed on the rocks which line the banks 
in this part. This wind is so formidable, that no boat dares to put oll 
when it blows, and even the birds affrighted, retire to their secure 
retreats. 

‘ We proceeded with such rapidity, that we seemed to cut the air; . 
sky assumed a red and fiery tinge; the heavens began to be wholly dart 
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ened; the air became hot and suffocating ; a cloud of burning sand blown 
from the bank stopped our breath, and obliged us to close our eyes and 
nostrils. Notwithstanding these alarming symptoms and our desire of 
putting to shore, we were unable to succeed in stopping the vessel, which 
the wind drove forward with inconceivable swiftness. Passing with the 
rapidity of lightning we saw another boat, which had been just thrown 
upon a sand bank, and was in a sinking state; but it was decreed that we 
should escape as by a miracle this imminent danger; for soon after we 
landed at Boulak. This wind had so greatly accelerated our voyage, that 
we found ourselves at the end of our course without suspecting it: we had 
thus made in two days a voyage which had cost us three weeks after our 
departure from Cairo.’—pp. 169, 170. 


From Cairo, our author proceeded to Damietta ; this part of her 
voyage is described in a lively and pleasant manner. At the latter 
place she was the — of the well-known Basil Faker, the con- 
sular agent of six different powers. Of his family and establish- 
ment, the Baroness gives a very minute, and, we have no doubt, a 
very accurate account. Her description of the costume of the 
ladies, of their manners, and the mode in which they spend their 
time, is amusing, and is the more worthy of attention, as few tra- 
vellers have had such opportunities of observing them as the author 
before us. Her sex aflorded her facilities for that purpose, which 
are interdicted to us of the ruder part of the creation. We must, 
however, pass over her description of Faker’s family, in order to 
make room for her visit to the harem of the Aga of Damietta— a 
privilege again, which is granted only to a lady. 


‘The harem of the Aga was situated nearly opposite to the residence of 
Mr. Faker, on the other bank of the Nile, in a garden, in the Turkish 
style, that is to say, a piece of ground without trees. I was accompanied 
by the lady of the Portuguese physician, who understood a little Italian 
and Arabic, and who was to act as my interpreter. When we arrived at 
the entrance of the building, we were received by a black eunuch, richly 
dressed, who invited us to go into a very cool apartment, with latticed 
windows, and no furniture except a very broad and low divan. He left 
us to announce us to his mistress : we soon after saw the two wives of the 
Aga, accompanied by two of his daughters, one of whom was yet a child, 
and the other married to one of the superior officers in the army, and 
about twenty young slaves. The two ladies, as well as the daughters of 
the Aga, seated themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged themselves 
in a half circle before us, with their arms crossed on the breast, and pre- 
serving a respectful silence. As all these women spoke only Turkish, we 
needed a second interpreter, who, in her turn, xia only Turkish 
and Arabic, so that what I said in Italian had to be translated into Arabic, 
and the Arabic into Turkish; thus, to understand each other, we had 
need of three languages, and two interpreters. 

‘It may readily be supposed that the conversation could not go on 
fluently, as we depended on the good will and talents of our interpreters : 
in fact, the gui pro quo resulting from the bad translations of our ques- 
lions and answers were truly comic, and excited so much gaiety that loud 
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and repeated bursts of laughter soon established a good understandiy 
between us. The oldest of the consorts of the Aga, however, Maintaing 
a dignified gravity, while the other, who was much younger, and of 
animated and interesting countenance, repeated, with extreme Volubility : 
the most insignificant questions, and did not fail to examine the who 
arrangement of my toilette. They asked me many questions respegtj 
the women in my country: as for Europe, I believe, they entertained yen | 
vague notions of it, and when I told them that our husbands had but gy | 
wife and no slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined whether 
applaud or laugh at this custom. f 
They were nearly all natives of Syria, Circassia, and Georgia, and I ha | 
thus leisure to survey these beauties who enjoy so much celebrity, | 
undoubtedly merit their reputation ; I can, however, tell my fair country. | 
women, to comfort them, and to do justice to truth, that Europe certainly 
can boast of beauties equal to those of the East. Those whom I had noy 
the pleasure of seeing, had the most agreeable countenances, and lin | 
and regular features: but what most attracted my admiration was ther , 
hair, which fell in waving and natural curls down to their waist. H 
had each preserved their national costume, which agreeably varied thi | 
pretty parterre ; nor had they adopted the tresses of the Egyptian women, | 
which rather disfigure than improve the figure. They had exquisitely | 
beautiful teeth, but the clearless and bloom of youth were banished from | 
their complexion ; they all had a languid air, and I did not find among | 
them that embonpoint which I had expected to meet. 
Refreshments were brought in on a small table of cedar, very low, and | 
ornamented with a pretty Mosaic of ivory and mother-of-pearl; the colla- | 
tion consisted of confectionary, cakes made of honey and fruits, and sherbet, © 
Meantime, some slaves burnt incense in silver censers, and frequentl 
sprinkled us with rose water; two others placed themselves at my side; 








and every time that I either ate or drank any thing, were ready to hold / 
under my lips a napkin of a coarse quality, yet embroidered with gold. _ 
Others, provided with fans, drove away the swarms of insects which the 
pastry and fruit had attracted around us. In short, each seemed to have 
a particular function to perform. When the repast was ended, they wishe | 
me to pass the night with them and to take the bath; but having already ” 
acquainted myself with this kind of amusement at Cairo, I declined ther 
polite invitation. After going over the house, which did not contain any _ 
thing remarkable, I took my leave; and on departing, distributed among — 
the slaves some small gold coins, to which they attach a great value.’—pp. 
202—210. 

A 


Thus we see that, after all, the harem is no very great curiosity. 
Doubtless, this was only the harem of the Aga of Damietta; but ¢ 
only with the addition of a little more splendour, as to the apart 
ments, and a greater number of more beautiful slaves, the descrip- | 
tion will equally answer for the seraglio of the sultan. 

Upon the subject of the general state of women in Egypt, the 


present author is peculiarly competent to speak. She informs U8 | 


from her own observation, as well as from what she was told by 
several Levantine ladies, that the condition of the sex in that cout- 


try is by no means an unhappy one. It is true that they ale 7 
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closely shut up, and this custom, it may be observed, is not con- 
fned to the followers of Mahomet. It is in use among the Cophts, 
the Greeks, and the Armenians, though Christians, as well as 
among the Levantines, the Jews, and the Turks, who inhabit 


Egypt. 


‘ This privation of liberty is only imaginary, and extends no farther than 
to prohibit them from appearing in public without a veil, which is a kind 
of cloak of black silk, which hides their form and their face in a frightful 
manner, and to exclude them from the society of the men. They are, not- 
withstanding, perfect mistresses at home, and exclusively command the 
slaves in their own service, who, in spite of the favours of their master, are 
no less dependent on the wife than on the latter. As their dwelling is 
always separated from that of their husband, they have a right to prevent 
him from entering it, by placing before the door a pair of slippers, which is 
a sign that they have company. The husband, who dares not appear in 
the presence of another person’s wife, is obliged to respect this indication ; 
and the German proverb, which says, ‘‘ that a man is under his wife’s 
slipper,” may be perfectly applicable in the East. When they wish to 
visit any of their friends or relations, the husband has not the right of 
opposing them; and, attended by a faithful slave, they sometimes absent 
themselves from home for several weeks together. 

‘Under the pretext of these visits, I was assured that they allow them- 
selves incredible liberty; in spite of their veils, and the locks under which 
they are shut up, they find means to indemnify themselves for this con- 
straint; and it is here that we most see the truth of that maxim, which 


says: ‘‘ That virtue protects itself, and that good principles are the best 
dowry of a female.”—pp. 214—216. 


It was the intention of the Baron and his party to proceed to 
Palestine, but the troubles that then happened to break out in 
Syria, in consequence of the insurrection of the Greeks, prevented 
them from carrying that intention into effect. They returned to Alex- 
andria, where they were detained a considerable time in consequence 
of an embargo laid on all the vessels in the harbour b Mahomet 
Ali, while preparing his expedition for the Morea. They were, 
however, lodged in the palace of Ibrahim, and treated with great 
hospitality during their detention. At length they were allowed to 
take their departure, about the middle of July (1821); and, aftera 
long voyage, interrupted by tedious calms and perilous storms, they 
landed safely at Trieste, on the 25th of August. 

We do not know that ‘ these recollections’ have added at all 
to our stock of knowledge, as to those objects which travellers in 
Egypt most usually feel interested in exploring. But en revanche 
the Baroness has given us many traits of manners—particularly of 
those of the female sex in that country,—as well as several little bye- 
scenes, which tend very considerably to increase our familiarity 


with the general character of its people, and the present aspect of 
Its most frequented cities. 
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From the very nature of this work, the editor is, of ¢ 
scarcely responsible for the choice of his subjects. These ai 
forced upon him by an inexorable authority ; and his only busing!) 
is to treat them in as judicious and as satisfactory a mannery! 
he can. His materials, too, are often necessarily imperfect ay” 
scanty; and the time within which he must prepare them forth 
press, seldom permits him to extend, or even to authenticate them 
by his own inquiries. Allowing, as we are bound to do, for they! 
and other obvious difficulties, which attend an annual biography q > 
distinguished persons, who have died within the year preceding th! 
date of its appearance, still we think we have some right to com 
plain of the manner in which the volume now before us is y| 
u 







































In the first place, it wants a presiding principle. Each of th 
sketches is a panegyric on the subject of it, instead of a fair an| 
honest estimation of the character of the deceased. Biopraphval 
order to be useful, should present us with both sides of the medi; 
should set forth the imperfections and errors of the person who 
existence it commemorates, as well as his virtues. The histoy 
which only gives a partial view of those men that have figured 
our stage, and represents them as beings in whom calumny ite) 
has detected no shades, must necessarily be a fiction ; and a me” 
chievous fiction, for it misguides where it ought to instruct, aml) 
it draws a veil over those vices, which the interests of truth and d 
posterity require to be exposed. 

The strain of universal eulogy which pervades these bio : 
cal sketches, evidently arises from the circumstance that they ary 
all, or nearly all, supplied by the friends of the deceased parties | 
From such sources, the articles are either sent in their origitl) 
shape to the editor, or they are selected by him from other pero: 
cal works, to which they had been furnished in a similar wa. 
We have scarcely any instance of a memoir written from authentt 
information, which is at all valuable for firmness or impartiality? 
judgment, or for any thing like a discriminating view of characté 

In truth, the swf of the editor’s labour seems to have amoult) 
ed to no more than this:—he has either received and _ inser 
without alteration, the necessarily partial and cautious reports ¢ 
the friends of his different subjects, or he has, with his scissors, 
out such biographies of them as he could find in the newer 
and magazines ; and thus he is in almost every case precluded 
pronouncing a bold and upright decision, upon the real ments 
those whose examples he sets before us. ee 

Another defect, arising from this wholesale mode of compilatiot 
is this—that the industrious vanity of individuals may succ 
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obtaining a prominent place for the biographies of persons, who 
really have had no title to such a distinction ; while, from the ab- 
sence of that activity in other instances, the memory of men of 
indisputable worth, and of undoubted claims to public gratitude, 
is dismissed in a brief and insignificant notice, if not altogether 
forgotten. While Dr. Bogue, Mr. Michael Kelly, Mr. Lind- 
ley Murray, Miss Jane Taylor, and Dr. John Gray, eof a 
very great roportion of the volume—Mills, the accomplished his- 
torian of A Ka ta ; Dr. Warburton, bishop of Cloyne, whose bio- 
eraphy would be, in itself, a book replete with interest and instruc- 
tion; Christopher Hutchinson, one of the most upright patriots 
that ever sat in the House of Commons; and that copious writer, 
and very eccentric man, Pinkerton, are consigned to the obscurity 
of the Index. We might also mention several names, such as the 
Marquis of Hastings, the Earl of Winchilsea, Lord Downes, Hay, 
the unfortunate author of the best history of the insurrection in 
Ireland ; Cradock, the well known gossip ; Connor, the comedian, 
and, indeed, several others, which are wholly omitted ; and which, 
if they be not of the first distinction, are at least fully as deserving 
of commemoration, as most of those with which the volume before 
us is incumbered. 

First on the list, we find the biography of Sir David Ochterlony, 
whose gallant career in India, has often been the theme of public 
praise. Assuredly, his varied and active life, furnishes much better 
materials for enabling us to appreciate his desert, than those 
which are here brought together. The sketch is little more than a 
dry calendar of facts and dates. 

Next we have a memoir of a certain Dr. Bogue, a dissenting 
minister, who we have no doubt was a very worthy good man. 


' But we strongly suspect, that if the editor had not wanted matter 


for the early part of his work, and if he had not found a whole 
sheet ready for his use, in the “ Christian memorials of the nine- 
teenth century,” this same Dr. Bogue would have wholly escaped 
his notice. There is really nothing whatever in his life, that calls 
for the attention of a general reader, however deserving it may 
have been of the admiration of the peculiar sect to which he 
belonged. It is certainly not much to the praise of Dr. Bogue’s 
prudence or charity, that he was one of the first founders of that 
society which has sown the seeds of so much discord in Ireland: 
we mean the Hibernian society; which, under the pretence of dif- 
fusing religious knowledge in that country, has only been active in 
attempting to make proselytes, by the aid of intimidation, corrup- 
tion, and other objectionable means. Neither can we admire the 
style in which this memoir is written. It is full of that peculiar 
phraseology, which has been justly designated as cant. 

This memoir is followed by an abridgment of Michael Kelly’s 
history of his own life—which, as we have recently noticed that 
work at length, need not detain us. From the pages of “the 
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Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the Parliamentary Debates, a short 
sketch of a very excellent man, the late Earl of Chichester, has 
been composed. His name ranks high among the patrons of lite- 
rature. It is chiefly to his exertions, that the Literary Fund is 
indebted for its existence. We cheerfully select from this article 
the following passage. 


‘Animated with an ardent zeal for the just liberties of mankind, and the 
best interests of his country; and satisfied that they could only be effica- 
ciously and permanently supported by the exertions of literature, by rational 
discussion, and by the wise and temperate results of a free press; and 
glowing, at the same time, with a truly Christian benevolence for the suffer- 
ings of many gifted individuals, whose genius and learning had benefited 
their fellow creatures, without providing even bread for themselves; Lord 
Pelham felt it to be a part of his duty, as one of the ministers of the state, 
to recommend the case of distressed authors to the generous humanity of 
the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness duly appreciated the kind, 
judicious, and patriotic intimation, and immediately sent an annual con- 
tribution of two hundred guineas to the Literary Fund, for the aid of 
deserving authors in distress, and graciously condescended to become 
patron of that excellent institution. The same liberality is continued, now 
that the Prince is become the Monarch: and the names of the generous 
patron, and of the intelligent adviser, will together be transmitted to poste- 
rity, in the grateful annals of the patriot, the poet, and the historian.’—p. 68. 


To much of the praise which, in the succeeding article, is be- 
stowed on the late venerable Bishop of Durham, we cordially sub- 
scribe. It is indeed one of the many inconsistencies which appear 
in this volume, that here his lordship’s taste is commended for the 
alterations effected by him in the cathedral of Salisbury, while he 
was bishop of that diocese; whereas in the life of Dr. Milner, these 
very alterations are very justly complained of, as outrageous barba- 
risms, and a violation of every known rule of Gothic architecture. 
But, however we may find fault with the apocryphal character of 
the Bishop of Durham’s taste for the fine arts, there can be no 
second opinion as to the pure and extensive benevolence, by 
which he was actuated during the greater part of his protracted 
life. His theological and literary works, have little chance of long 
surviving him; but among those who had opportunities of appre- 
clating his private character, his memory will not soon perish. 
A striking proof of the rare integrity and kindness of his nature, 
appears in his generous treatment of the French emigrants. He 
was uniform, and indeed inflexible in his opposition to the Catholic 
claims ; but, to use the words of his biographer, 


‘Though the Bishop was firm in the defence of that church of which he 
was an appointed guardian, his zeal was far from inflammatory, nor had he 
the least tincture of the bigot in his disposition. So far from it, when the 
French bishops and clergy sought in Protestant England a refuge from the 
persecution of their own countrymen, they found a liberal benefactor in the 
Bishop of Durham. He supplied their wants by his bounty, he admitted 
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the most eminent of them to his table, and he introduced them to his pow- 
erful friends. His almoner on this occasion was Mr. Charles Butler, the 
catholic barrister, who distributed several thousands of pounds from the 
Bishop’s purse among the necessitous emigrants, without any of them 
having the least knowledge of their benefactor.’—p. 89. 

The disposition which he made by will of his immense wealth, 
among his family, his friends, and charitable institutions, is itself 
an eloquent panegyric on the goodness of his heart. 

One of the most valuable and interesting memoirs in this volume, 
is that of Mrs. Watts, better known perhaps as Miss Jane Waldie, 
author of ‘‘ Sketches in Italy,” and as the sister of Mrs. Eaton, 
who wrote that very interesting and amusing work, ‘ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century.” The editor has made a mistake in ascribin 
“* Continental Adventures,” to Mrs. Watts. That novel, rane 
inferior to her former production, was written by Mrs. Eaton, and 
to the latter, we believe, we are also indebted for the excellent bio- 
graphical sketch now before us. 

Miss Jane Waldie was born in 1792; she was from infancy a beau- 
tiful child, remarkable for her spirit, elasticity and intelligence. 
She manifested, at an early period, a decided genius for paintin 
and literature, particularly for the former, in which she succeede 
to a very considerable extent, without the aid of a preceptor. In 
music she seems never to have made any great proficiency ; but 
the languages of France, Spain, and Italy, she taught herself, and 
when grown up she applied herself for some time to Latin, with 
what success, we are not told. 

A minute, and very amusing account, is given of the habits and 
occupations of her early days; but the reader would probabl 
ag seeing an extract or two from a journal which she kept, of 

er residence at Brussels, during the “ hundred days.” 


‘It was on Thursday evening, the 15th of June, 1815, that we entered 
Brussels. Scarcely had we taken possession of the rooms engaged for us 
in the Hotel de Flandre, in the Place Royale, than, looking from the 
window, we caught the eye of Major W , who was standing below, 
encircled with officers. The moment he saw us he bowed, and, breaking 
from his friends, sprang up the hotel stairs, and was in our room in an in- 
stant. Breathless with haste, he eagerly informed us that hostilities had 
actually commenced that very day; the French had attacked the Prus- 
sians near Charleroi. A courier from Blucher had arrived while the Duke 
of Wellington was sitting at dinner with a party of officers, among whom 
Major W was one. His Grace, however, conceived this to be merel 
a feigned attack, and accordingly went to the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball himself, and gave his officers permission to go also. 

‘ Fatigued with our journey, my sister and I went to bed, and fell 
asleep; but what was our surprise, in the stillness of the night, to be 
awakened with trumpets sounding, drums beating, and the call of ‘To 
arms! to arms!” Every instant the tumult increased, and in a few mi- 
nutes a loud knocking at our door, and the voice of my brother calling to 


us that Charleroi was taken, that the Prussians were beaten back, and the 
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French advancing, and that the English army was ordered to march, ter- 
minated our suspense, He desired us to get up immediately, if we wished to 





see Major I. , who waited to bid us farewell. Hurrying on our clothes, 
we flew to my brother’s room, to meet and part with one brought up with 
us almost like our brother, whom we had not seen for years, and perhaps 
might never see more. While our short and agitated interview lasted, his 
charger, held below, loudly neighing and pawing the ground, seemed to 
reproach his master’s delay. He galloped off to his regiment, and we 
repaired to our room. Never shall I forget the spectacle that presented 
itself before our windows. By the grey dawn of morning we saw the 
Place Royale literally filled with troops, forming, defiling, marching, wait- 
ing, amidst baggage carts, artillery waggons, and military accoutrements 
scattered around; officers riding about at full speed; horses trampling, 
and impatiently neighing, and shaking their proud manes; carriages roll- 
ing drums beating; in short, a scene of which no description can give an 
adequate idea. In the midst of all this commotion, the poor soldiers were 
taking an affecting leave of their wives and children, whom, it was pro- 
bable, they might never again behold. We saw regiment after regiment 
form, and march out. The Highland regiments especially awakened our 
interest, for at that moment our hearts recognised them for our country- 
men ;—but so, indeed, were all the British army. At length every thing 
was quiet. The Place Royale, in the dead of night so crowded with 
armed men, and resounding with noisy tumult, now, in the brightness of 
morning, was deserted and silent. 

‘We afterwards heard, that when the second dispatches from Blucher 
arrived, the Duke was at the ball, and all the officers were dancing. I 
was told by a gentleman who stood near the Duke at the moment he re- 
ceived the dispatches, that nothing could be more interesting than the 
changes of his countenance during their perusal. Its expression suddenl 
altered from great gaiety (for he had been in remarkably good spirits) to 
intense thought. There was nothing like despondency, or even appre- 
hension; it was the total absorption of mind, the utter forgetfulness of the 
place, the ball, the people, and every thing around him, that was so strik- 
ing. He read over several passages two or three times; and was heard 
occasionally to repeat to himself, in broken sentences, as if unconsciously, 
“* Marshal Blucher thinks,”—“ it is his opinion,” &c. 

‘The Duke himself set off at eight in the morning, attended by his ge- 
nerals and personal staff. It was remarked that he had never appeared 
so animated: it seemed as if he anticipated the glory he was about to 
acquire. He left word that he should return to dinner, and dinner was 
prepared ; but he returned no more. 

‘ We were greatly surprised by the appearance of Major L 
breakfast-table. He had galloped back to see us, with Sir . 
Finding the troops were to halt at ‘‘ a place called Waterloo,” about ten 
miles from Brussels, they had no doubt of overtaking their regiment there 
before it again marched forwards. They did not set off, however, till past 
one; and, about an hour efter their departure, what was our consternation 
when the sound of a heavy cannonade was heard in the direction the 
British army had taken, which, from the distinctness of the report, it was 
said could not be more than ten miles off! In addition to the alarm 





at our 





which we shared with others, we were in dreadful anxiety lest the friends 
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who had parted from us so lately should not have joined the army before 
the action began, for we well knew they would never have survived the 
disgrace of being absent from their posts at such a moment. Our wretch- 
edness may be conceived. The whole evening we spent in wandering 
about the Parc, whence the cannonade was heard the most distinctly. It 
was wholly deserted, except where a few solitary stragglers like ourselves 
paced its now gloomy walks, or, climbing the ramparts, strived to obtain a 
still more audible sound of the thunder of the battle.’—pp. 127—130. 


This is, really, a fine, animated representation, and makes us 
regret that the whole of the journal had not been, at the time, laid 
before the public. It is hardly to be doubted, that such a vivid 
transcript of feelings, excited on such an occasion, would have 
been eminently successful, though we fear the time has now passed 
when it might have excited public attention. | 

In the course of Mrs. Watts’s tour through Italy, she sustained 
a serious internal injury, in consequence of which she never after- 
wards enjoyed good health. She died on the 6th of July, 1826, 
in the thirty-fourth year of her age, deeply and deservedly re- 
gretted by her family and friends. The following appears to be, 
from all that we can learn, a just summary of her character. 


‘ Great, however, as were the merits of Mrs. Watts’s literary works, 
they undoubtedly fell far short of the merits of her paintings. From in- 
fancy to the grave, the strong bent of her genius was to painting. Few, 
very few, have possessed a feeling so fine and true for the beauties of 
nature,—a taste so exquisite in pourtraying them; and still fewer, under 
disadvantages so great as those with which she had to struggle, with her- 
self only for her master and guide, have attained such early excellence in 
an art, to which the labour of a life is usually, and sometimes fruitlessly, 
devoted. We have lying before us a list of between forty and fifty pic- 
tures, in oil colours, almost all of them painted from original sketches b 
herself, which decorate the walls of Langton Grange, Hendersyde Park, 
Ketton Hall, and the other houses of her friends ; and which will long re- 
main the monuments of her extraordinary and diversified talents. Man 
of them were exhibited at Somerset House, and at the British Gallery, 
where they were justly admired by the first artists of the day. She like- 
wise made a number of beautiful drawings from nature in water-colours, 
and some highly-finished architectural drawings in pencil. 

‘ The productions of Mrs. Watts, in literature and the arts, may give 
some idea of her taste and talents; but no description can convey to those 
who knew her not the charm of her character. Devoid of all pretension 
and affectation, her fine powers of mind were blended with that happy in- 
genuity which delighted to exert itself in embellishing every domestic ob- 
ject, and sought to extract something from every passing occurrence : for 
well she knew the importance of trifles in the sum of human happiness; 
how true it is, that ‘ little things are great to little man ;” and none knew 
better than herself how to make the most of them. Her high-minded rec- 
titude of principle, amiable disposition, and true feminine sensibility and 
tenderness, endeared her to the hearts of her friends; while the nature and 
spirit of her ‘conversation, her elegance of mind and versatility of talent, 
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her rare union of feeling and vivacity, her unassuming manners, and her 
lively wit, never pointed by sarcasm or ill-nature, rendered her the most 
delightful of companions. Her time was divided between the active duties 
of life, the humblest and simplest of which she never neglected, and the 
cultivation of those talents and elegant pursuits, which, though peculiarly 
adapted to form the charm of domestic life, are too frequently, after mar- 
riage, either slighted or abandoned. These she pursued with undimt- 
nished ardour to the last. Her unfinished paintings,—views of exquisite 
beauty on the shores of the Bay of Naples, the last touches yet scarcely 
dry; and the fragment of a work of fiction recently commenced, replete 
with original talent; are affecting memorials to her surviving friends, of 
genius suddenly cut off, when fast ripening to maturity. As a wife, mother, 
sister, mistress, and friend, never will-her excellence be forgotten. This is 
not the language of empty panegyric. To the truth of this portrait, every 
heart that knew her will bear witness. ‘Though her retiring virtues were 
concealed from the world, her angelic patience under suffering, her warm 
affections, her goodness of heart, her disregard of personal convenience, her 
consideration for others, and her unfeigned charity and humility, shone 


forth in the circle of her chosen friends, and in the bosom of her family, by 
whom she was adored.’—pp. 140—142. 


The memoir of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, is also well drawn 
up, and presents a correct and just view of the career of that 
highly meritorious, though, in many respects, unfortunate public 
servant. He is known chiefly for his wise and enterprising ad- 
ministration of several important offices mtrusted to him by the 
East India Company, and particularly for his establishment of the 
system of free trade in the island of Sincapore. It was his mis- 
fortune to outrun, in this and other instances, the letter of his in- 
structions; and the Company, as well as the Government, were 
afraid of him, as rather too ambitious for their control. His lite- 
rary acquirements were very considerable. To science, also, he 
has done eminent service; but as we understand that a detailed 
history of his life is in course of preparation, by a gentleman eve 
way competent to the task, we shall abstain at present from enter- 
ing further on a subject, which deserves more ample discussion 
than the present brief sketch would justify. 

We think that the editor might have reduced within narrower 
limits—limits more proportioned to the demands of his theme— 
his abridgment of Miss Prank’s Memoirs of Lindley Murray. 

There is also another article in the volume, that on the Bishop of 
Calcutta, which exceeds all just bounds. It occupies upwards of 
seventy pages; and of these a great majority are taken up with the 

roceedings, verbatim, of different public meetings, which were 
held in India, for the purpose of paying tributes of respect to the 
memory of that dignitary. The re-publication of so many speeches, 
all repeating the same praises, all tending to the same end, was 
highly injudicious. It looks as if the editor was anxious only to 
fill up his volume, without paying any regard to the merit of his 
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materials. The Bishop of Calcutta was, unquestionably, a learned 
and well-disposed ecclesiastic ; but it does not follow, that, because 
he was a Heber, and an Indian prelate, we are to be overwhelmed 
with numerous columns of newspaper speeches, one of which 
might fairly have served as a specimen of the whole. Besides, 
such things are but a miserable substitute, for what we understand 
by biography. 

The memoir of Weber, though scanty, and ambitiously written, 
is interesting. The peculiar character of his music is justly 
stated, and his general merits not, we think, overcharged. We 
hope that the work which he is said to have left in manuscript, 
entitled ‘‘ Kunstler Leben,” (Lives of Artists), will not be lost to 
the public. Of its literary skill we, of course, know nothing ; but 
if it contain a narrative of the principal events of the author’s life, 
together with his observations on great musical works, and on the 
most eminent ancient and modern composers, it can hardly fail to 
prove highly acceptable to the musical world. 

Of Dr. Milner, the celebrated controversialist, we have a sketch 
of some length, drawn as usual from partial sources. There are 
some passages in the life of that eminent prelate of the Catholic 
church, which we should wish to see properly and fully explained, 
and reduced, if possible,to acolour that would harmonize with his ec- 
clesiastical character. It is not to be denied, that he seldom interfer- 
ed in the politics of the body to which he belonged, without embroil- 
ing them. In truth, he attributed too much importance to trifles ; 
and he has been charged more than once, with being instrumental 
to the postponement of Catholic emancipation. We are not pre- 
pared to say, whether these imputations might not be repelled by a 
Dogeapinets well acquainted with that distinguished bishop—if 
such a biographer we are likely to see ; but as his history is told in 
the sketch + se us, it is certainly defective in many points. His 
controversial works were numerous, and all are acknowledged to be 
replete with ability, learning, and uncommon force of judgment. 
His most celebrated productions are, his ‘‘ History of Winchester,” 
and his “‘ End of Religious Controversy.” The latter work is de- 
clared by Mr. Butler, no mean authority, to be ‘“‘ the ablest ex- 
position of the doctrines of the Catholic church, on the articles 
contested with her by Protestants ; and the ablest statement of the 
truths by which they are supported, and of the historical facts 
with which they are connected, that has appeared in our language.” 

Miss Jane Taylor is allotted ample room in this volume ; a cir- 
cumstance to be attributed, we fancy, less to the justice of her 
claim to it, than to the facility which a memoir lately published by 
her brother, afforded for expanding so indifferent a theme. 

Equally elevated above its due station, appears the article on 
Dr. John Gray. It is supplied by his brother, and, goes into a. 
long detail of little facts, which may, perhaps, be interesting ta 
his immediate friends, but in which a cial ted finds little ta 
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repay his attention. The most that can be said of Dr. Gray is, that 
he was, for a time, physician to the fleet, under Nelson and Col- 
lingwood, and finally to the naval hospital at Haslar. We extract, 
from a note, the following anecdote of Nelson, as we do not re- 
member to have met with it elsewhere. 


‘ Lord Nelson had an invincible dislike to medicine. Dr. Gray could 
never get him but to take a little ether. He was at present far from well. 
His anxiety to catch the French had exasperated all his ailments, and ren- 
dered him quite feverish. Lady Hamilton wanted Dr. Gray to prescribe 
forhim. ‘ No, No,” said he, “ it is of no use; Gray (for he would never 
call him Doctor) knows I never take physic.” 

‘ This being premised, the following fact will show much good nature : 
—Dr. Snipe, the predecessor of Dr. Gray, was a polite man; but his po- 
liteness had a little of the formality of the old school in it. His lordship, 
as we have noticed, was very irritable when any thing important was going 
on. The French fleet was out; and of course hewas particularly anxious. 
Dr. Snipe came to pay his morning visit, and hoped his lordship had slept 
well, and that he was in good health and spirits, and soon. ‘* Poo! dem 
it,” said his lordship, ‘ what do I care about my health at present?” The 
doctor bowed and retired. Lord Nelson could not get a word from him 
during dinner. He felt much hurt at this; and at length hit on the fol- 
lowing expedient to make the doctor speak. He sent for him, and said, 
‘¢ Snipe, I am very unwell, and, I think, feverish. Feel my pulse, and tell 
me how it is.” “ O, a little quick; slightly feverish : not much so. A small 
dose of physic would set your lordship to right.” ‘* Well, be so kind as 
to send me one; but let it be a small one.” And he actually took a dose 
of salts; perhaps the only dose he had swallowed since hewas a boy; and 
the doctor and the admiral were speaking friends again.’—p. 331. 


While to such conspicuous characters as Michael Kelly, Dr. 
Bogue, and Miss Jane Taylor, scores of pages are freely dedicated, 
we find Lord Gifford, who really deserved much more, limited to 
half a dozen. In this memoir, which is evidently from the pen of 
a legal friend of that eminent and fortunate lawyer, several mis- 
statements which have found general circulation are corrected, and 
some facts, new to us at least, are told in a simple and unpretend- 
ing style. 

Lord Gifford was born at Exeter, in 1779. His father, who was 
an extensive dealer in hops, grocery, and drapery, was twice mar- 
ried, and by his second wife had four children, of whom the law- 
yer was the youngest. He was educated at a school at Alphington, 
near Exeter, which was then kept by Dr. Halloran, whose doubt- 
ful celebrity cannot have been forgotten by the reader. Mr. 
Gifford, who from his boyhood evinced great quickness of appre- 
hension, was, at a very early period, desirous of being educated to 
the bar. His father, however, did not second that desire, as he 
had not the means of gratifying it, and the young aspirant was 
articled to an attorney. Even in this situation, however, his ta- 
lents soon became conspicuous, and after the term of his articles 
was expired, he had well founded hopes of being taken into part- 
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nership by Mr. Young, the gentleman whom he had served. A 
family arrangement, however, prevented that hope from being 
realized, and Mr. Gifford, finding himself his own master, turned 
his thoughts again to the bar; and, much to the credit of his bro- 
thers, was assisted by them in attaining the object of his ambition. 
The rest of his history is well known. He soon distinguished him- 
self in his profession, and rose rapidly to all the honours which he 
could enjoy, short of the highest, for which, we believe, he was 
destined, had his life been prolonged. 

While Chief Justice of the court of Common Pleas, he was also 
appointed Deputy Speaker of the House of Lords, to hear the 
Scotch Appeals. He was next, upon the death of Sir Thomas 
Plumer, on the 25th of March, 1824, made Master of the Rolls. 


‘ This caused a great increase of labour to him; for it became a part of 
his duty to dispose of the numerous appeals brought under the considera- 
tion of the Privy Council. These various duties, both in the House of 
Lords and in the Privy Council (in addition to his ordinary duties as Master 
of the Rolls), were performed by Lord Gifford entirely gratuitously. We 
can ‘assert, on unquestionable authority, that during the whole period he 
received not one farthing beyond the ordinary, and, until the act of 6 Geo. 
IV. had passed, the inadequate salary of the Master of the Rolls; which 
hardly, if at all, exceeded that of one of the Puisne Judges. 

‘ But all this was done at the expense of health and strength. During 
almost the whole period of this laborious exertion, those who were nearly 
and intimately connected with him, experienced the utmost anxiety on his 
account. The friends who watched him, in that severe depression of spirits 
which over-fatigue and over-anxiety produced, can best estimate how little, 
in all this time of apparent prosperity, Lord Gifford was an object of envy. 
At the very moment of a most wanton and bitter attack, in which, in the 
forgetfulness of anger, it was stated in Parliament that the Rolls was all but 
a sinecure, the Master of the Rolls was attended by medical men, whose 
deliberate and expressed opinion was, that over-fatigue was undermining his 
constitution. Much pain, unquestionably, he did feel at that unjust attack ; 
but the only answer he ever gave it was the continuance of his efforts, and 
the sacrifice of his life. 

‘Utterly worn down and exhausted by his anxious and unremittin 
exertions, Lord Gifford, accompanied by his family, left London on the 23d 
of August, 1826, for a house which he had taken on the Marine Parade, at 
Dover. He was at that time suffering under a severe bilious attack. On 
Saturday, the 2d of September, symptoms of inflammation of the bowels 
appeared ; on the next day he became much worse ; and, notwithstandin 
every effort that could possibly be made by his medical attendants, Dr. 
Macarthur and Mr. Sankey, at a little after six o’clock on the morning of 
Monday, the 4th of September, this valuable man breathed his last; to 
the inconsolable grief of his friends, and the sincere regret of the public at 
large. 

“In person, Lord Gifford was well proportioned, and of about the middle 
stature. His carriage was easy; his aspect mild, without any admixture 
of weakness. His eye was quick and intelligent; his general manner and 
address, calm, frank and engaging.’—pp. 420—421. 
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That Lord Gifford was an astute and learned lawyer, it would 
be unjust to deny; but we do notat all agree with those who think 
that his mind was sufficiently enlarged, or illuminated, to sustain 
the dignity, and to we with benefit to the country, the vari- 


ous and important duties of a Lord Chancellor. Sir John Copley, 
his successor in the Rolls, is manifestly much better adapted in 
every respect for the Woolsack. But when will that splendid seat 
be vacant ? 

After a short memoir of Dr. Shipley, the late Dean of St. 
Asaph, we come to the Index, which, as we have said, contains 
many names which ought to have occupied much more prominent 
stations in the volume. We hope that the editor will be able to 
make some compensation to their memories, in his Biography of 
next year. We shall look with much interest to his promised ac- 
count of the life of Flaxman. 





Art. V. Notes made during a Tour in the Northern Countries of 
Europe; with Observations on the Foreign Corn Trade. ByR. Smith, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 504. 12s. London. C. and J. Rivington. 1827. 


THERE is nothing in Mr. Smith’s observations on the foreign corn 
trade, which demands particular notice from us. The information 
which his notes afford on that subject, though differing in some 
respects from the statements made in Mr. Jacob’s report, appears 
to us to want authenticity, and to have been prepared besides with 
a view to support the continuance of our present corn laws. It is 
his purpose to shew that the northern countries of Europe would, 
in the course of a few years, completely inundate our market with 
every sort of grain. Sones his inference is, that such a foreign 
supply ought to be prevented, and that our own agriculturists 
should be encouraged, by enormous bounties, to feed the people of 
this country for ever, at a famine price! If it be true, as Mr. 
Smith contends, that the fields and granaries of the north would 
be able to bear down all home competition in the English market, 
in the name of justice let it beso. There is no good reason in the 
world, why the people of this country should not have bread, upon 
the cheapest terms that can be imagined. 

The truth is, however, that this question of the foreign corn 
trade, occupies but a very small proportion of Mr. Smith’s notes. 
His real ambition was to produce “ a Tour,” and the few digres- 
sions to which he gives room, on the subject of grain, are only put 
forward with the view of giving a feature of novelty to his ac- 
count of countries, which are as well known to Englishmen as the 
counties of Kent or Somerset. It was but lately that we had to 
notice the work of a writer*, who traversed many of the scenes 





* Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany.—M. R. vol. 
li. p. 352. 
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visited by Mr. Smith, but who imparted new attraction even to 
those that were most familiar to us, by the glowing tints of a fine 
imagination, which he contrived to spread overthem. In this re- 
spect the production before us is utterly deficient. The author isa 
plain matter-of-fact gentleman, who, without any pretensions to ele- 


gance of style, or profundity of research, has fancied that a com- 


pilation of notes, taken from the guide books, and from the cata- 
logues of pictures, and of other curiosities which are to be found in 
Berlin, Dresden, and other equally unknown places, was a deside- 
ratum in our language. Of course he must record, too, his visit to 
Brussels, or as he affectedly writes it Brussel, and to that most 
unfrequented spot, the field of Waterloo. Nay, he has carried 
his simplicity so far, as to favour his readers with an elaborate pro- 
oramme of the “ lions” of Paris, whence it appears, that they will 
afford a stranger abundant employment, for the first three weeks of 
his stay in that remote and unexplored capital. 

It is difficult, however, for an intelligent person, such as Mr. 
Smith undoubtedly is, to proceed to any great distance from his 
own shores, and to return without adding something to the general 
stock of knowledge. He has given tables of the exports of corn 
from several of the northern countries, from 1816 to 1821, and also 
in the Appendix a list of the prices of grain at different foreign 
shipping ports, as they stood, so late as the middle of November 
last, which may be consulted with advantage by those who are in- 
terested in the discussion of the corn question. In other respects, 
he has done little more than repeat information already on our 
shelves, concerning Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, and other 
parts of Germany. He has, indeed, combined a great mass of 
statistical details in his work, which may not be so readily found 
in any other ; and he has also collected a few documents and facts, 
connected with the pathetic history of the late beautiful, and un- 
fortunate Queen of Prussia, which have not perhaps met the eye of 
the reader before. From the latter, therefore, we shall give a few 
extracts. 

It is well known that the Queen was obliged to leave Berlin in 
the Spring of 1807, in consequence of the advance of the French 
army, and that she found a temporary asylum at Konigsberg, 


whence she wrote the following letter to her father, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz :— 


‘“ 15th May, 1807. 
‘« Dearest father,—The departure of General Blucher gives me a safe 


opportunity, thank God! of speaking unreservedly with you. O my God! 
how long have I been deprived of this happiness, and how much have I to 
say to you! To the end of the third week of my illness, each day has 
been marked by fresh misfortunes. The despatch of the admirable 





Blucher to Pomerania—the patriotism which fills every breast—of which a 
further proof is, that part of the reserve battalion, only a few months 
organized, have already distinguished themselves, and the remainder are 
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on the advance—all this animates me with fresh hope. Yes, best of 
fathers, I am certain that all will yet go well, and that we shall once more 
see each other happy. The siege of Danzig proceeds favourably ; and the 
inhabitants exert themselves with the utmost zeal. They mitigate the ar- 
duous duty of the soldiers, delivering them meat and wine in abundance. 
They will not even hear a word of a surrender; and would rather be buried 
under the ruins of their walls, than be untrue to their king. Colberg and 
Graudentz, hold out in the like manner. Would it had been so with all 
the fortresses ! But enough of past misfortunes. Let us look up to 
God, even to him who ordains our fate, and who will never forsake us, if 
we desert not him! 

‘¢ The king is with the army, together with the Emperor Alexander, and 
will remain there as long as he does. This admirable union, founded on 
the firm basis of mutual misfortunes, gives the brightest hope of durability. 
By perseverance, I am convinced, we shall sooner or later triumph. 

‘ LUISE.”’ 
pp. 90—92. 


We need hardly remind the reader that these hopes were sadly 
disappointed. Danzig surrendered, and after the battle of Fried- 
land, Konigsberg shared the same fate. The queen took refuge 
in Memel, and from thence wrote another letter to her father, full 
of that exalted sense of honour, for which through life she was 
distinguished. The energy with which she palliates the conduct 
of her husband, and endeavours to reconcile it to the dictates of 
that noble sentiment, by which she was herself animated, is cha- 
racteristic of that blind and confiding devotion, which woman 
alone is found to exhibit under the terrors of the storm. 


‘¢ The firmer it roots her, the ruder it blows.” 


The letter is dated Memel, 17th June, 1807. 


‘« Your letter of April last was read with heartfelt emotion, and amidst 
tears of the most grateful love. How shall I thank you, tenderest of 
fathers, for the many proofs of your love, favour and indissoluble paternal 
kindness? Oh! how great is the consolation and support they afford me 
under my present sufferings! Whilst thus beloved, I cannot be entirely 
wretched. Another fresh and dreadful calamity has befallen us, and we 
are on the point of leaving our kingdom.—Think how I must feel !—yet I 
conjure you, by Almighty God, not to form a wrong opinion of your 
daughter! “ No; imagine not that I give way to pusillanimity; for there 
are two great considerations which elevate me above fear: the first is, the 
consciousness that we are not the sport of blind chance, but are in the 
hands of God, whose providence directs us ;—the second, the reflection, 
that we fall honourably. The king has proved it—he has proved to the 
world, that he will not submit to dishonour: Prussians would not volun- 
tarily bear the chains of slavery. Nor could the king have acted ina 
single instance otherwise, without forfeiting his own character, and be- 
coming a traitor to his people. The support derivéd from this reflection, 
can only be felt by those whose actions are guided solely by a sense of real 
honour. But to the point.—Owing to the unfortunate battle of Friedland, 
Konigsberg fell into the hands of the French. We are pressed on by 
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the enemy ; and, should danger approach still nearer, I shall be under the 
necessity of leaving Memel with my children. The king will again join 
the Emperor Alexander, and I shall repair, if it be absolutely necessary, to 
Riga.—May God assist me in the moment, when I shall be obliged to pass 
the boundaries of our kingdom !—that will, indeed, require firmness ; but 
I rely on that Being, who is the author of all good and evil, in the steadfast 
belief, that he will not send us severer trials than our strength can bear. 

‘“¢ Once more, dearest father, we fall honourably ; esteemed by nations ; 
and shall ever continue to have friends, because we deserve them. I can- 
not describe how cheering this thought is toine. 1 endure all with tran- 
quillity and resignation, which can only be the offspring of a clear conscience 
and a firm faith. 

“‘ Be assured then, best of fathers, that we can never be utterly miserable; 
and that many possessing a crown and fortune, are not so much at ease as 
we. God grant peace of mind to every good man, and then he will have 
continual cause to be thankful. 

‘* Another word of consolation—nothing shall ever proceed from our side 
which is not consistent with the strictest honour, and in unison with the 
wishes of our people. Think not, then, of commiseration for me alone.— 
I know that you, and all who are near and dear to me, wi/l be comforted. 
I am ever your faithful, obedient, adoring daughter; and, thank God, your 
kindness allows me to add—your friend, 

“ LUISE.’” 

‘24th June.—My letter is still detained, as not only contrary winds, 
but violent gales have rendered the sailing of ships impossible. I address 
you now by a safe hand, and therefore continue my communications. The 
army has been constantly compelled to retreat, and the Russians have con- 
cluded an armistice for four weeks. When we are dreading an approach- 
ing storm, the heavens frequently clear up, and our fear is banished—it may 
be so now;-no one longs for it more than myself; yet wishes are onl 
wishes, and no firm foundation.-—But all proceeds from thee, thou father 
of mercy! my faith shall not be shaken, but I cannot hope more.—lI ap- 
peal to my letter, for its sentiments proceed from the bottom of my heart. 
When you have read it, best of fathers, you will know me thoroughly.—I 
will live and die in the paths of rectitude, and if it be necessary, subsist on 
bread and water. I shall never be utterly wretched, but I cannot hope 
more.—If happiness be yet my lot, oh! no one will receive the boon more 
gratefully than I—but I cannot, dare not expect it. Should still greater 
trials befal me, they may cause a momentary alarm, but shall never cast me 
down, because | have not deserved them. 

“ Thus, dearest father, you see it is not in the power of the enemy of 
mankind to overcome me. 

‘“‘ The king joined the Emperor Alexander on the 19th; since yesterday 
they have been at Taurogen, a couple of miles from Tilsit, where the 
French Emperor is.—I am devotedly your 


‘‘ LUISE.’” 


pp. 92—96. 
We feel much indebted to Mr. Smith for his versions of these 


letters. Had Miss Benger completed her Memoirs of Henry IV. 
of France, she would have found, if her valuable life had still been 
prolonged, a subject upon which her fertile and elevated imagina- 
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tion would have been delighted to dwell, in the story of this ad- 
mirable queen. We trust that the subject may not be lost sight 
of, and that some one of the many excellent female writers who at 
present grace our literature, will turn her attention to a theme, 
eminently calculated to do honour to the sex, and at the same time 
to form one of the most interesting episodes in the recent history 
of Europe. 

After the arrival of Napoleon at Tilsit, it may be remembered, 
the queen, though in an infirm state of health, proceeded thither, 
in order to try whether her commanding beauty and address might 
not induce the conqueror to mitigate his violent resolutions against 
Prussia. A person who happened tobe stationed in a house oppo- 
site the King of Prussia’s apartment, gave Mr. Smith the follow- 
ing account of the emperor and the queen, as they appeared, during 
that celebrated interview, at the window :— 


‘The countenance of the queen was particularly animated, and she ap- 
peared to dwell with much force on the miseries which her people suffered 
from the French yoke. Napoleon rested his arm on the window, his head 
reclining on his hand, and seemed, during most part of the time, to receive 
the address of the queen with the greatest composure, looking earnestly at 
her. Occasionally, however, when she appeared very warm, he raised him- 
self, and seemed somewhat embarrassed, but quickly again relapsed into 
the same posture.’—p. 97. 


Mr. Smith adds some interesting particulars of this interview, 
which he obtained from other sources. 


‘ As soon as the queen arrived, Napoleon waited upon her; and it was to 
her an easy task how to conduct herself during the first moments of that 
singular meeting. She received Napoleon with a refined elegance, and 
such a commanding address, as superior powers of mind alone can give ;— 
first lamented that he had been obliged to ascend to her apartments by 
such miserable stairs*, and inquired how the northern climate had agreed 
with his health, during the preceding winter. She then proceeded to the 
object of her visit ;—she had come to exert her influence, in endeavouring 
to obtain for Prussia a peace, which would, at least, be supportable. Na- 
poleon possessed but little gallantry; consequently, the intercession of 
this noble woman was entirely fruitless. Of the conversation at this sin- 
gular conference, during which the queen gave many proofs of a noble 
and elevated soul, I shall only further notice, in conclusion, one of her 
replies, which excited the admiration of the bye-standers.— Napoleon asked 
her, ‘‘ But how dared you commence the war against me?” and there was 
something terrible in the tone in which these words were uttered. The 
queen answered with calm, yet dignitied composure, “ Sire, il étoit permis 
a la gloire de Frederic, de nous tromper sur nos moyens, si toutefois nous 
nous sommes trompés!” This reply was heard by the French minister, 
Talleyrand, and by him repeated to the writer.’—pp. 97—98. 


The humiliating terms of the treaty, and particularly the loss of 
Magdeburg, the principal fortress of Prussia, added fresh and 





* ¢ Tt will be recollected that she lodged over a mill.’ 
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deeper wounds to those by which her noble spirit had been already 
afflicted : remembering the reflection of our Queen Mary, on the 
surrender of Calais, the patriotic Louise was heard to say, that at 
her death the word ‘“‘ Magdeburg” would be found engraven on her 
heart. From Tilsit she returned to Memel, where she devoted her- 
self entirely to her domestic duties. The resignation with which 
she bore her misfortunes, appears from her own pious and affec- 
tionate expressions. ‘I read much, and think much (she says), 
and, amidst my sorrows, there are still some moments in which I 
experience happiness ;—it is true, mankind have no share in it—it 
exists entirely in my own breast. Of outward things, it is the 
friendship of the king, his fidelity and affectionate attachment 
alone, which compose my happiness.”” Another time, she wrote :— 
‘‘ The king is more sincere, and more kind than ever to me: a 
great felicity and reward, after fourteen years’ marriage.” In 1808 
she removed to Konigsberg, and in the summer retired to a small 
estate in the pleasant neighbourhood of that city. Upon its being 
observed to her that the extent of the villa was too limited for a 
royal residence, she replied—‘‘ I have good books, a good con- 
science, a good piano-forte, and, with these, can live more at ease, 
amidst the storms of the world, than those by whom they are 
caused.” Weadd a few other interesting traits of her character. 


‘ Towards the close of the year, she was employed in reading a course 
of lectures, which had been delivered at Konigsberg, by Professor, now 
Staatsrath Siivern, on the most remarkable events in German history. 

‘ With these she was much pleased ; and on the occasion wrote, ‘‘] am 
diligently reading Siivern’s pamphlets, and am now at Charles the Great, 
the real founder of the German age. He stands living before me, in all 
his greatness, splendour, and valour; he is very attractive, but Theodore 
still more so —that was a true German; it is proved by his love of justice, 
the rectitude of his conduct, the depth of his genius, and the generosity 
of his heart. The character of Charles the Great bears the marks of 
Frenchified principles, which somewhat disgust me.” 

‘ The beginning of the year 1809, she spent on a visit to the Empress of 
Russia; and on her return from St. Petersburgh to Konigsberg, she was 
seized with an intermittent fever, caused by the critical situation of affairs, 
Prussia being then completely overrun by the French troops. During this 
sickness, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, I feel it daily more and more, that my 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

‘She had for some time longed to visit Berlin, to which, and to its inha- 
bitants, she was extremely partial. The 15th December was the day fixed 
for her departure; and, speaking of this determination, she wrote the fol- 
lowing lines :—** Then I shall soon be in Berlin once more, and again sur- 
rounded by many faithful hearts, who love and esteem me. I am quite 
overcome with joy at the idea, yet I cannot avoid sheddiny tears when I 
think of it, because, though I find every thing here in the same situation 
as I left it, yet all is so changed in appearance, that I cannot surmise how 
it will be there. Dark forebodings alarm me; and willingly would I sit 


alone behind my screen, given up to my own ideas. I hope the event may 
prove otherwise.” 
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‘The day of her arrival at Berlin* was one of universal joy. At the 
suburbs, a triumphal carriage was in readiness, in which the queen, with 
the eldest princess her daughter, her third son prince Carl, and her niece 
the princess Frederica, drove through the city. She was partial to lilac— 
this was known and not forgotten, for the decorations on the carriage, and 
the ornaments on the harness were of that colour. 

‘In 1810, her birth-day was celebrated at Berlin with unusual pomp; yet, 
amidst all the splendour, she said to a friend near her, ‘‘ 1 think this will be 
the last time that I shall keep my birth-day here.” Her words were pro- 
phetic—it was her last birth-day. 

‘ During the illness which caused her death, she wrote as follows:— 
‘‘ Though posterity may not exactly place my name amongst those of 
celebrated women, still, if it hear of the misfortunes of my times, it will 
learn what I have suffered, and will exclaim, ‘ She suffered much, and en- 
dured suffering.’ Oh, I pray it may also add, ‘ But she gave birth to chil- 
dren who were worthy of better fortune; they endeavoured to attain it, and 
were at length successful.”+’---pp. 102—104. 


Our author gives a long and affecting account of the last days of 
this excellent woman, taken from the Morgenblatt. She died in 
July 1810, at her father’s residence at New Strelitz, literally of a 
broken heart. The phrase is not one of exaggeration, for upon 
opening the body it was ascertained to be the fact. 

Upon the other matters contained in Mr. Smith’s work, we have 
already expressed our opinion. We shall only add, as it is in har- 
mony with the subject which we have just been considering, the 
first five verses of a German translation of Gray’s Elegy, which 
appear to be very happily rendered. Mr. Smith does not mention 
the author. We quote from his Appendix. 


‘Des Dorfes Glocke schallt den Moor entlang, 
Im Laube spielt der Abendluft Gefliister, 

Der Pfliiger heimwarts pfliigt den letzten Gang 
Und iiberlasst die Welt mir und dem Diister— 


‘Nun stiirb’ im Thale auch der letzte Laut 
Ein festlich Schweigen weilte in den Liiften, 

Wenn nicht am Wall die Todten-Uhr noch baut’ 
Und Grillensang noch tonte von den Triften ; 


‘Wenn nicht auf jenem grauen Gothenthurm, 
Ein wilder Uhu nach dem Monde klagte, 

Dass jiingst ein Wandler in der Nachte-Sturm 
Ihn von dem scheuen Siedlersitz verjagte. 


‘ Nach diesen greisen Ulmen sanft bewegt, 
Da wo die Hiigel mannigformig schauen, 

Da schlafen eng’ in Kammern hingelegt 
Die guten frommen Vater dieser Auen. 





* «Tt was the 23rd of December, the precise day and hour on which, 
sixteen years previously, the queen, as bride, had made her joyful entry 
into Berlin.’ 

+ ‘ This prayer has been singularly fulfilled, by the recent elevation of 
her daughter to the Russian throne.’ 
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‘ Des raschen Morgens friih erwachter Hall, 
Des Storches Klappern auf dem Halmendache, 
Des Hahnes Krahen und des Hiifthorns Schall 
Sie rufen keinen dieser Schlafer wache.’—p. iii., App. 





Arr. VI. 1. Histoire de la Saint-Barthelemy, d’ apres les Chroniques, 
Mémoires et Manuscrits du XVI. e Siecle. 8vo. pp. 498. Paris. 1826, 


2. A Vindication of certain Passages in the Fourth and Fifth Volumes 


of the History of England. By J. Lingard, D.D. 8vo. pp. 112. 
London. Mawman. 1826. 


Tue massacre of St. Bartholomew is deservedly numbered among 
the most atrocious occurrences in modern history. The event 
itself, when stripped of all the absurdity and falsehood which have 
usually been mingled in its relation, must still be loaded with the 
reproach of enormous and execrable guilt. After every fair allow- 
ance and deduction for the malignant exaggerations of religious 
hatred, and for the proneness of the vulgar mind, in all ages, to 
receive and echo such aggravated tales with eager credulity, 
enough is still left, in the authenticated facts of the massacre, to 
fill the imagination with disgust and horror. 

Perhaps, in the whole compass of our European annals of the 
last five hundred years, there is no parallel to be found for the 
scenes of the St. Bartholomew, until we arrive at the dreadful era 
of the French Revolution. But then, in the same country, and 
among the same people, may a resemblance be observed, as re- 
markable as it is apalling. At both epochs, excitement was 
purposely given to the evil passions of a ferocious populace ; and 
in both, the result was so terrific, as to overwhelm the original 
instigators themselves with consternation and panic. When the 
diabolical fury of the mob had once been let loose, it revelled un- 
controllably in cruelty and murder. The trembling authorities of 
the state passively submitted to excesses, which they had lost the 
power or the courage to restrain; and a few hordes of assassins 
were suffered to riot in a general anarchy, and to glut their 
brutality in the work of indiscriminate slaughter. So striking] 
similar was the conduct of the French populace of 1572 and 1792, 
both in the capital and in a few of the provincial cities, that, in 
perusing the detailed account of the St. Bartholomew, it is often 
difficult to believe that we are not reading another version of the 
massacres of the Revolution. True it is, that the events of 1572 
were the work of, at most, a few days; that the atrocities of our 
own age endured without mitigation for whole months, and even 
years; and that the number of victims was yet more dispropor- 
tionate than this duration of time: but still, in the horrid enjoy- 
ment of bloodshed, in the wantonness and caprice with which the 
assassins murdered almost at random, and above all, in the 
ingenuity with which they varied the shapes of death, and mingled 
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infernal "ao ae in their work—in all these things, the mobs of 


the St. Bartholomew and of the Revolution, were only “ alteri et 
lidem ;” different generations, but the same people. 

But, as if the real circumstances of the St. Bartholomew had 
not been sufficiently odious, it has been converted into a 7 
problem of history, to deepen the immensity of its crimes. In the 
obscurity of its origin and causes, a question has been involved of 
far darker and more revolting guilt than even the enormity of an 
unpremeditated massacre. It has, until very lately, been suffered 
to grow current, and in fact, to become universal, in popular belief, 
that the event was the result of a long preconcerted and “ep laid 
plot to extirpate the Huguenot party: that this execrable design 
had been formed certainly for many months, perhaps for two, or 
even for six years, before its accomplishment; and that, during 
the whole of such period, it had been matured through a long 
course of profound dissimulation, veiled with consummate art, and 
executed with the most remorseless and shocking perfidy. By our 
own historians, this popular belief has in general been cardial 
followed, and as easily perpetuated. For example, Hume, to 
whom the labour of examining original authorities seems always to 
have been intolerably irksome, was contented, in the passing con- 
nection of French affairs with his subject, to copy the vague belief 
which attributed the massacre of 1572 to the conferences of Phili 
II. of Spain, and Catherine de’ Medici, at Bayonne, in 1566 ; 
and Dr. Rethen, upon whom the duty of investigation was here 
more imperative, has, in his History of France, circumstantially 
deduced the plot of the St. Bartholomew * from the pacification of 
1570. In this relation, the Doctor has probably copied only pre- 
ceding writers, without much reflection, or careful comparison of 
conflicting evidence: but it is to be feared that, when he_utterl 
forgets to recount the previous massacre of the Catholics by the 
Huguenots at Nismes—the horrible Michelade of 1567, the omission 
has not been wholly uninfluenced by Calvinistic partiality. 

But we fortunately live in an age, in which the world are no 
longer permitted to slumber over the careless reception of historical 
errors, or implicitly to yield their assent and judgment to historical 
partialities, merely because such may happen to have been strength- 
ened by the sanction of time. A better spirit, more intellectual 
and liberal, is abroad ; and the industrious research, which is the 
most honourable characteristic of our present literature, has al- 
ready overthrown many established prejudices, and disseminated a 
clearer understanding of many mistaken transactions. Amon 
these, the circumstances of the St. Bartholomew have at length 
had their full share of investigation. They have been examined 
with remarkable impartiality, ingenuity, and judgment, by one of 
the ablest of our living historians ; the result of his inquiries has 
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* History of France, vol vi., pp. 144—147. 
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produced a very animated controversy ; and the whole question of 
the origin and motives of the massacre has been, for the first time, 
fully and breadly stated, and powerfully argued in our language. 

In a note appended to the fifth volume of his a5 of England, 
Dr. Lingard gave a brief dissertation upon the St. Bartholomew, 
in which he modestly stated his conviction, “‘ after a diligent pe- 
rusal and comparison of the most authentic documents on the 
subject,” that the massacre was not the effect of a preconcerted 
plot, but the sudden result of an accidental and unforeseen event. 
But instead of entering into any reasoning on either side of the 
question, as we certainly think he was bound at once to have done, 
to support a conclusion so entirely at issue with popular prepos- 
sessions, he confined himself to a rapid narrative of the circum- 
stances of the massacre. This note on the St. Bartholomew 
provoked a long and laboured article in a critical journal, in which 
it was undertaken wholly to refute his position, to expose his nar- 
rative, as full of error and intentional deception, and to prove that 
he had never even consulted many of the authorities, on which he 
professed to have founded his ialeaant and relation. On the lu- 
cubrations of any of our critical contemporaries, or the tone and 
language in which it may please them to embody their strictures, 
it is certainly no part of our province to comment; and, with as 
much attention to courtesy and strict etiquette, as could be evinced 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s, we permit ourselves only to refer 
to what “‘ has passed in another place,” in necessary illustration 
of a subject, which has come under our notice after the ordinary 
manner, in the two publications before us. 

‘The first of these, the French work, professes to be a narrative 
of the St. Bartholomew, compiled from the chronicles, the memoirs, 
and the manuscripts of the sixteenth century ; and we according] 
turned to it with no small curiosity, to discover what light the mo- 
dern learning and industry of our neighbours might throw upon the 
examination of a disputed question in their history, which had just 
been discussed with so much earnestness and interest on this side of 
the channel. Buta perusal of the volume has woefully disappoint- 
ed us: the work is no more than an amusing specimen of that 
notable taste in modern French literature, which whimsically com- 
pounds an historical style out of the incongruous imitation of Taci- 
tus—and the Author of Waverley! The association is supremel 
ridiculous; but it is nevertheless gravely and profoundly true, that, 
it is the characteristic of a very large school of living French writers. 
An ambition to copy the pregnant brevity, the caustic terseness, 
and the epigrammatic periods of the Roman historian, is strangely 
united with a passion for the careless amplification, the vivid colour- 
ing, and the picturesque descriptions of the great Scotch novelist. 
It became fashionable in the literary coteries of Paris, during the 
imperial regime, and perhaps after the example of Napoleon, to 
affect that electrical strength of expression, of which Tacitus was 
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so great a master: it has since become fashionable to mistake Sir 
Walter Scott’s romances for history ; and in this way only can we 
account for the confusion of taste which has unquestionably arisen 
in France. 

Among authors of any reputation, M. Ségur, the historian of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign, offers the most favourable example 
which we have seen of this style; and we may now assign to the 
writer before us, on the other hand, the merit of having exhibited 
it most successfully in caricature. He cannot get through his first 
six pages without a reference to the annals of Tacitus; and, from 
the same source, are all his illustrations derived. Charles IX. he 
can liken only to Tiberius, his mother Catherine to Agrippina; if 
he has occasion to mention one of her minions, it provokes a com- 
parison to Locusta ; every base informer among the French courtiers 
reminds him of Suilius, every sycophant of Piso or Plancinus. And 
to crown the absurdity, he cannot even relate the rejected tale of 
the poisoning of the queen of Navarre, without remembering the 
fate of Germanicus: the friends of the Queen, says he, round her 
death-bed, ‘“‘ pronongaient mysterieusement le nom de Britanni- 
cus,” as if these people were historically recorded to have chosen 
this familiar allusion to Tacitus, or as if their minds had really, at 
such a time, been as much haunted as the author’s, by the pages of 
the imperial annalist. 

Allthis is sadly ridiculous: but it is not so mischievous in its ef- 
fects as the manner in which the author has undertaken to compile 
history from chronicles, memoirs, and manuscripts. Here his work 
belongs in good sooth to the ‘‘ romantic school,” as our neighbours 
have characterized the imitation of Sir Walter; or in other words, 
it is about as veracious a history, as the ‘‘ Talisman”’ or the “ Tales 
of my Landlord.” To give picturesque effect to his narrative, the 
writer repeats all the most extravagant tales of the massacre, which 
his industrious toil could collect ; to impart a mysterious awe Lo the 
tragedy, he has carefully recorded all the stories of supernatural 
omens and signs of its approach, which he could rake up from pre- 
posterous legends and forgotten superstitions. Without weighing 
or digesting his materials, without caring for contradictions and 
impossibilities, he has pressed into his volume every exaggeration 
which could deepen the intense excitement of the imaginary plot, 
or heighten its meretricious interest. And this professes to be his- 
torical composition! This is a piece of authentic history! which 
cautiously abstains from all marginal reference to authorities, which 
informs us (p. 3) that Mary Stuart was consigned to the block in 
Scotland at the age of twenty-two years ; and which asserts that Co- 
ligny (p. 388) had been the terror of this country, and that too un- 
der Elizabeth, who was bound by interest to befriend and cherish 
all his party; and that England rejoiced at the death of the admi- 
ral as if it had been a victory !! 


But to analyze this farrago of truth and fiction, would be mere 
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waste of time: one single observation only there is, in the course 
of five hundred pages, which is worthy of notice. The author, 
amidst all his exaggerations of the preconcerted origin and actual 
extent of the St. Bartholomew, has contrived, by some accident, to 
form one just estimate of the character of the whole transaction. 
“ On a trop long-temps accusé la religion de cette horrible journée; 
il faut que le sang retombe sur qui l’a répandu, et la religion n’en 
versa pas une goutte. Si le signal du meurtre fut donné par la 
cloche qui avait coutume d’appeler les catholiques a la priére; si 
les assassins parérent leurs vétemens d’une croix, symbole de la foi 
des chrétiens; si presque tous invoquérent le nom de Dieu, avant 
et apres le crime, c’est que Catherine fut bien aise de couvrir de 
voiles sacrés cet attentat politique: elle seule le médita et l’accom- 
plit.” Of the justice of this reflection, we have so far not a shadow 
of doubt,—that the circumstances which produced the massacre 
were purely political, and totally apart from any preconceived de- 
sign of extirpating the Huguenots as a religious party ; and that the 
real origin of the whole bloody tragedy, was not in the hatred che- 
rished towards the Calvinists as a sect, but in the jealousy enter- 
tained by Catherine of the personal ascendancy which their chief, 
the veteran statesman Coligny, was daily acquiring over the mind 
and affections of the youthful king. 

From the soundness of this conclusion, we are convinced it will 
be utterly impossible for any man to dissent, who shall have pe- 
rused the most able pamphlet, which occupies the second place at 
the head of this article. This little tract puts forth Dr. Lingard’s 
vindication of himself from the aspersions with which the Edin- 
burgh Review had assailed his historical judgment, his literary ac- 
curacy and research, and even his honour and moral integrity, as a 
gentleman and a man. © Strange to say, even under such uritating 
charges, he has written with the most irreproachable moderation ; 
and we should not know how to commend sufhciently a tone of 
mildness quite unusual in such personal controversy, if we did not 
remember that it becomes easy for a disputant to keep his temper, 
just in proportion as he happens to have the best of the argument. 
The goodness of Dr. Lingard’s cause, must detract from the merit 
of his forbearance: he had been assailed by the most insulting 
charges, without the slightest foundation; he knew he could tri- 
umphantly repel them, and cover his adversarizs with confusion ; 
and he naturally came to the intellectual combat in good humour 
and calmness of spirit. 

In one respect, with reference to his narrative of the St. Bartho- 
lomew, Dr. Lingard ought certainly to feel even under some obli- 
gation to his assailants, for the public opportunity thus given to 
him, of doing that which he had previously too much neglected :- — 
of clearly demonstrating the case, which originally he had only 
asserted without proof. His ‘ Vindication,’ in short, is satisfac- 
tory and complete; and the pamphlet is altogether beyond compa- 
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rison the most masterly and the best conducted piece of controversial 
argument, which our times have produced. Dr. Lingard possesses 
the happy art, the curiosa felicitas, beyond almost any reasoner that 
we know, of placing his adversary neatly and quietly—nay, even 
imperceptibly in the process—between the horns of a dilemma. 

Of this, there are two or three very amusing instances in the tract 
before us; and it is remarkable how easily—although he has to deal 
with opponents certainly of great ability,—his logical strength, 
like the mechanism of a screw power, enables him, when thus em- 
ployed upon sound and substantial premises, to extract the truth 
irresistibly, but without violence, even from the admitted positions 
of his antagonists. This faculty, applied to the investigation of 
doubtful transactions of any kind, is, it is needless to say, one of 
the highest qualifications which the historian can possess ; and 
when we find it united, as it is in Dr. Lingard, with the most inde- 
fatigable habits of research, it cannot but serve to enhance very 
highly the acknowledged value of his labours. 

- Into the whole reasoning of the controversy on the St. Bartho- 
lomew, it is not by any means our purpose to enter; nor, if our 
limits permitted us to examine the whole scope of the arguments 
on both sides, could we hope to add much important matter to the 
full and conclusive investigation, which the subject has thus 
already undergone. We shall therefore be contented briefly to 
state the principal points in dispute, and to repeat a few of the 
reasons which have appeared to us so decisive in favour of Dr. Lin- 
gard’s position. 

The admitted historical facts which preceded the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew were in general these: in the year 1570, a pacifica- 
tion was concluded between the French court and the Huguenot 
insurgents, for the declared object of terminating the religious dis- 
cussions which had so long desolated the nation; and with the 
expression of his desire to cement this peace, the king, Charles [X., 
soon after proposed to give his sister Margaret in marriage to the 
young heir of the crown of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.), re- 
cognised as the first Protestant prince of the kingdom. The 
Admiral de Coligny, the aged director of the Calvinist councils, 
and the real leader of the party, entered heartily into the measure, 
and was induced to repair to the court. There he was welcomed by 
Charles with much honour ; and to all appearance, during his subse- 
quent residence near the person of the young monarch, he gained 
so much upon the royal esteem and affection, as to become his most 
intimate adviser in a meditated war against Spain. The treaty of 
marriage between Henry of Navarre and Margaret, was success- 
fully negotiated ; and, soon after Midsummer 1572, all the heads 
of the Huguenot party, with a great number of nobles and gentle- 
men of the same persuasion, were attracted to Paris to be present 
at the nuptials. The marriage was celebrated on the 18th of 
August. But, only four days after, on the 22nd, Coligny, in pass- 
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ing through the streets, was fired at from a window by a single 
assassin, who escaped, leaving the admiral wounded, but not mor- 
tally. And, finally, on the 24th, the horrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew commenced. 

Now the prevalent and popular belief concerning the whole of 
these transactions has been, as we have already remarked, that the 
final and bloody tragedy was the systematic result of a plot long 
preconcerted between Charles IX. and his mother Catherine de’ 
Medici; that to this end, was the pacification of 1570 patched up; 
that the marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret was proposed 
and concluded, merely as a lure to inveigle all the principal Hugue- 
nots to Paris, and to destroy them at a blow; that the marked re- 
spect and attachment apparent in Charles towards Coligny, were. 
assumed only with execrable dissimulation and treachery; and that 
the preparatory measures having succeeded, the massacre was com- 
pleted, as had all along been intended. | 

It is to the whole of this imputed tissue of deliberate and perfi- 
dious falsehood, that Dr. Lingard’s investigations led him to oppose 
his conviction. He first asserted, and has since proceeded to prove, 
that the fact of a long preconcerted plot against the Huguenots is 
unsupported by contemporary authority, and that even the suppo- 
sition of such a plot is contrary in itself to all probability, and in- 
consistent with the general tenor of the evidence which has de- 
scended to us. He concludes, that the court were sincere in the 
pacification of 1570; and that the king was equally sincere in the 
motives which he avowed in concluding the marriage, and in the 
warm regard which he gradually professed for Coligny. He con- 
siders that it was this very attachment of Charles to the admiral, 
which led to the massacre; that the infamous queen-mother, Ca- 
therine, and the duke of Anjou, her favourite son, and the king’s 
next brother (afterwards Henry III.) became alarmed for their own 
power and that of their party, at the influence acquired by Coligny 
over the weak mind of Charles, and therefore determined to have 
the admiral assassinated ; and that failing in that object, and sud- 
denly terrified at the clamours for justice, and the open threats of 
the Huguenot leaders, after the attempt on the admiral’s life, they, 
in conjunction with some of the heads of their party, wrought upon 
the king’s fears also, and extorted from him a hasty order to put to 
death the admiral and his principal adherents; and that the execu- 
tion of this purpose, horrible as it was, was extended by the fero- 
cious and fanatic populace, to the general massacre of all the Hu- 
guenots upon whom they could seize. 

Such then are the opposite versions of the circumstances preced- 
ing the St. Bartholomew, which have formed the subject of con- 
troversy. The principal matter at issue is, obviously, whether the 
massacre was long premeditated or not; and, intimately connected 
with this disputed point, is the question of Charles’s participation. 
in such a preconcerted plot. The whole subject forms one of those 
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difficult and intricate problems of history, in which, while no direct 
and absolutely indubitable testimony is attainable, the mere opi- 
nions of contemporaries are various and contradictory. It is alto- 
gether a case of circumstantial evidence, which must be determined 
by the general tenor of probabilities. It is a case in which, pri- 
marily, the onus probandi rests with the advocates for a precon- 
certed plot. Dr. Lingard gave a challenge in the assertion, that 
there is no contemporary authority to support such an hypothesis: 
—no authority; for many contemporary opinions maintaining it, he 
well knew that there were. This challenge his opponents eagerly 
took up; and certainly, we must add, to our apprehension, they 
failed most completely in answering it. To the justice and fairness 
of every syllable in the following passage from Dr. Lingards’s pam- 
phlet before us, we entirely subscribe, after having carefully read 
the whole case of his opponents. 


‘ When I sate down to compose the memoir, I entertained no doubt of 
the received opinion, that the massacre was the effect of a preconcerted 
plot: but these formidable objections induced me to pause, and to inquire 
on what real foundation a system so replete with improbabilities, was built. 
Writers, who asserted it, were to be found without number; they were Ca- 
tholics as well as Protestants: some took it for granted; others attempted 
to prove it. But what was their authority? Nothing beyond suspicion, 
and report, and conjecture. Not one of them, as far as I could discover, 
pretended to have been privy to the design; not one received his informa- 
tion from those who were supposed to have been privy toit. All the evi- 
dence of this description is on the other side: every credible document, 
purporting to give the testimony of the king, or of the queen, or of the 
duke of Anjou, or of their ministers, declares that the massacre was a 
sudden and unforeseen expedient, suggested by the alarm which the failure 
of the attempt on the admiral had excited, and by the danger to be ex- 
pected from the revenge of his adherents. 

‘It was this which caused me to remark in a note, that the hypothesis 
of my opponents was ‘“‘ unsupported by contemporary authority ;” an ob- 
servation which has aroused the astonishment and ire of the reviewer. 
‘“ Unsupported by contemporary authority!” he exclaims, “ why; it was 
maintained by Capilupi at Rome in the month of September, it was be- 
lieved by the elector of Saxony in October, it was asserted by an orator in 
the assembly of the Huguenots of Dauphiné in December, and it was as- 
sumed as true by the ex-jesuit Masson in 1575.*” All this I am ready to 





* «Rev. 98,99. ‘“ On voit naitre,” says D’Aubigné, ii. 70. anno 1618, 
‘un livre, duquel l’autheur s’appelloit preneur de loups, pour louer 
excessive finesse, disposition et fermeté de coeur du Roi et de la Roine.” 
The opinion of this wolf-catcher (Capilupi) was, that a league had been 
concluded between the pope and the two kings of France and Spain, by 
which the king of France was to massacre all the chiefs of the Huguenots 
at the marriage of his sister, and aid with all his power the duke of Alva to 
exterminate the rebels in Flanders; the king of Spain was to restore Na- 
varre to the king of France, and aid the duke of Anjou to get possession of 
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grant, and even more. But from what source did these persons derive 
their knowledge 2? As well might you appeal to the French orators and 
writers of pamphlets, for contemporary authority to prove that the attempt 
to uestroy the first consul by the explosion of the ‘‘ infernal machine,” in 
the year 1800, originated with Mr. Windham, and his colleagues in the 
British ministry. A broad distinction should be drawn between authority 
for a public fact, and authority for a secret design. The fact is a matter 
of notoriety: its truth may be easily ascertained. I would admit even 
Capilupi and the elector of Saxony, as authority for the fact of the mas- 
sacre. But a design, supposed to have been formed and conducted in 
privacy and concealment, unless it be necessarily implied in the result, 
requires very different proof. Its existence can be shewn only by the con- 
fession of the parties, or by the testimony of those who have derived their 
knowledge from those parties. Such confession or testimony would be 
authority, and contemporary authority. But does any such exist? Was 
any such ever known to exist? No: my opponent ‘ has not the hardi- 
hood” to assert it. Where then is his contemporary authority ?”—pp. 19 
—22. 


In the absence of any such direct testimony, it is possible, in all 
disputed points of the kind, for the advocates of the weaker argu- 
ments to advance a great number of plausible conjectures and in- 
ferences ; to multiply together a variety of minute and trivial con- 
siderations ; to place detached and isolated incidents in juxta- 
position ; and thus, rejecting all discrepancies, to display the ap- 
parent and superficial agreement of circumstances for the con- 
clusion desired. But after the work of ingenuity has in this man- 
ner been dexterously completed, and admirably contrived to impose 
upon the careless observer; if a single well-founded objection can 
be raised against it, if one solitary fact can be shewn, or argument 
advanced, incompatible with the position assumed, the whole flims 
edifice of speculation must at once melt into air at the touch of 
truth. In the controversy before us, such a palpable objection is 
readily to be found in one simple question. If the plot of the St. 
Barthomew had been so long prepared, and so diligently and suc- 
cessfully matured, why, within two days of its consummation, was 
the life of Coligny imprudently and needlessly attempted by private 
assassination ? This is fairly an experimentum crusis for the whole 
inquiry ; and if Dr. Lingard had opposed his case to the popular 
opinion upon no other foundation than this short and unanswerable 
query, it must in itself have served as a sufficient proof, by negative 
demonstration, against the probability of all the story of a precon- 
certed plot. The assassin who wounded Coligny, is known to have 
been employed by the queen-mother, the duke of Anjou, and their 





the English crown; and then the allies were to unite their forces, to exter- 
minate the heretics of Germany, and establish a new constitution of the 
empire by the authority of the pope. Lo Stratagema, 1572. This speci- 
nan ee teach the reader what judgment he ought to form of the “ wolf- 
catcher !”’ 
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confidential advisers, the very persons to whom the previous design 
of a general massacre has always been attributed. 


‘ But by what ingenuity (says Dr. Lingard), can this event be recon- 
ciled with such a design? What possible motive could there be to at- 
tempt the life of one man, if the object was to take the lives of all? Its 
effect must have been to awaken the suspicion of the intended victims, to 
warn them of their danger, to suggest to them projects of resistance or 
escape. That the life of the admiral alone was sought, is most ‘certain. 
Every precaution had been taken to secure the flight of the assassin, but 
no preparations had been made to follow up the blow. If the admiral had 
fallen, his adherents would probably have withdrawn to places of safety. 
They might have done it on that day; they might have done it on the next. 
The proposal was twice made, but rejected by the obstinacy of the leaders. 
Whoever considers these circumstances, must, I think, conclude that no 
general massacre was at that time in contemplation.’—pp. 16, 17. 


Most assuredly, no impartial person can arrive at any other 
conclusion than this; and so keenly have the advocates for the 
preconcerted plot felt all the improbability which the attempt on 
the admiral’s life throws upon their hypothesis, that they have la- 
boured— most ineffectually indeed—to overcome the difficulty, by 
suggesting a variety of solutions. None of the reasoning above 
quoted is affected by any of these explanations: and the doctor’s 
antagonists, rejecting every supposition but one, have concluded 
“that the king, though originally a party in the conspiracy, had 
vacillated before the moment arrived for its execution; that the 
queen-mother, alarmed at the apparent progress Coligny was 
making in the confidence of her son, contrived the attempt on his life, 
in the manner described by the duke of Anjou; and having failed 
in the enterprise, that partly by fear, and partly by insinuation, she 
brought back the king to his original design of dispatching the 
admiral and other Huguenot chiefs, and making such a slaughter 
of the party, as to disable them from any future resistance to his 
will.””, Upon which, Dr. Lingard remarks :— 


‘ On this, which after all is only conjecture, I may offer a few remarks. 

‘1. Instead of “ apparent,” the true reading will be “‘ real progress of 
the admiral in the confidence of the king.” For it must have been a real 
progress, which induced him to abandon the favourite object of his policy 
for so long a time. Now, when did this change in the royal affection and 
projects take place? Evidently two months at least before the St. Bar- 
tholomew, as appears from the anxiety of Anjou and Tavannes to withdraw 
the king from his connection with the admiral. But what then becomes of 
the dissimulation and duplicity attributed to Charles in his communication 
with that nobleman, and of the insidious design with which he is supposed 
to have married his sister to the king of Navarre, that he might have a pre- 
text for enveloping the whole body of the Huguenots in one common 
massacre ? 

‘2, May not this change be dated even in the preceding year? The 
same marks of confidence were given by the king to the admiral during his 
visits in 1571, as in the last visit of 1572: and even then, according to 
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Javannes, Charles had been brought over to the interest of the party. II 
estoit entierement a eux.* 

‘3, It is, moreover, admitted, that not only the king, but the queen- 
mother, vacillated also. Aware that she could not accomplish the design 
without the king’s consent, and despairing of that consent on account of 
the progress which the admiral had made in his affection, she abandoned 
the intended massacre altogether; and satisfying herself with the murder 
of one, instead of many, endeavoured to remove, by assassination, the man 
whom she considered as her rival and adversary. Thus, then, as far as 
regarded her and her party, it must also be acknowledged that the subse- 
quent tragedy was the result of consequences. 

‘4. It appears, therefore, that the difference of opinion between the 
reviewer and myself is not so great as might be imagined. We both agree 
that the attempt on the admiral is irreconcileable with the co-existence of 
a plan of general massacre, and that the second was taken up afterwards, 
on account of the failure of the first ; in this only we differ, that he consi- 
ders the massacre as the revival of an abandoned plot, I as the effect of 
an entirely new design. But, on what does he found his opinion? On the 
authority of the writers, to whom he has appealed in the preceding pages ? 
Most certainly not. ‘They never dreamed of any discontinuance of the 
supposed project. According to them, it originated in the conferences at 
Bayonne: the pacification of 1570 was concluded to gain time to mature 
it; and from that period to its execution, every measure taken by the court 
was artfully contrived to produce the desired result. Now, if in this, the 
most important part of their story, their evidence is rejected by the reviewer, 
why is it to be admitted in the other? If it be not of sufficient authority 


to prove the uninterrupted progress, why should it establish the previous 
existence of the conspiracy ?’—pp. 64—66. 


After this one insuperable objection to the hypothesis of a pre- 
concerted plot, which is involved in the attempt upon the lift of 
Coligny, it is, perhaps, needless to multiply minor proofs against 
the probability of the supposition. But it is remarkable, that the 
only three accounts which we possess of the St. Bartholomew, from 





* <«Tavannes, Mémoires, tom. 27, p. 214. To detract from the credit 
of this writer, who repeatedly asserts that the massacre was not premedi- 
tated, and accuses those who think so, of ignorance (xxvil. 215, 222, 241, 
274), the reviewer tells us, that ‘‘ he was anxious to exculpate his father 
from the imputation of having been the deviser of a measure held in exe- 
cration by all mankind.” Rev. 148.: Now the truth is, that Tavannes was 
anxious to secure to his father the glory of having been the deviser of the 
measure. C’est la verité, que les Huguenots furent seule cause de leurs 
massacres, mettans le roy en necessite de la guerre d’Espagne, ou de la 
leur. Sa majesté par le conseil du sieur de Tavannes esleut la moins dom- 
mageable, et salutaire tant pour la religion catholique, que pour I’estat. 

Que I’on rend donc l’honneur a ceux qu'il appartient, non 
que ces grands meurtres soyent louables, mais bien d’avoir empesché que 
par les marriages et alliances les trois parts de l’Europe ne fussent du party 


heretique, et d’avoir destourne de la France une guerre tres perilleuse.— 
Mem. xxvii., 503, 504.’ 
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eye-witnesses, all agree in denying the previous existence of the 
design, and in asserting the difficulty with which the king was per- 
suaded at last to consent to the murder of the admiral, and other 
Huguenot leaders. These accounts are contained in the memoirs 
of Tavannes, of Margaret the king’s sister, and of the duke of 
Anjou (Henry III.), his brother. Tavannes was only eighteen years 
of age at the time of the massacre, and too young, therefore, to 
have been admitted into the counsels of the murderers ; but he was 
present in the Louvre during that night of horrors, and his father, 
the marshal, was one of the devisers of the tragedy. The princess 
Margaret was not at all in the secret: but she, too, was a specta- 
tor, and wrote from what she had heard and seen. The testimony 
of Anjou is far more important than either. His memoir is a con- 
fession of his own infamous participation with his mother, in the 
original attempt to assassinate the admiral; and in the subsequent 
bloody proceedings to which the conspirators were impelled by their 
fears. In short, his account of the sudden origin of the massacre, 
and the king’s violent reluctance to permit it, is that adopted by 
Dr. Lingard ; and the supporters of the opposite opinion are sorely 
troubled, therefore, how to dispose of this narrative of Anjou. Dr. 
Lingard has very pithily completed their embarrassment, by shewing 
that the testimony of Anjou cannot, upon any plea, consistently be 
rejected ; and his reasoning is here a diverting little instance of the 
logical acuteness which we have remarked in his method of 
argument. . 


‘ The reviewer, says he, offers two objections to other parts of the same 
note. I had appealed to the narrative of the duke of Anjou, which, I say, 
was dictated by him ‘during a restless night, when his conscience was 
harassed by the recollection of the massacre,” and which has the appear- 
ance of coming from one, “ who seeks not to excuse, but to accuse him- 
self.” He tells us, that indeed the duke dictated it when “ he was agitated 
by the recollection of the bloody scenes,” but that he “‘ expressed in it no 
contrition for his crime, nor seemed at all conscious of its enormity :” that, 
on the contrary, he was accustomed “ not only to make no secret of his 
participation in the St. Bartholomew, but reckoned it among the glorious 
acts of his life.” The difference between us on this subject, is not a point 
worth the mooting. If I am correct, the duke’s narrative deserves credit ; 
if the reviewer be correct, it is equally deserving of credit. For surely we 
cannot imagine that Anjou would seek to extenuate his participation in 


77. 9 


that, “‘ which he reckoned among the glorious acts of his life.” ’"—pp. 


To this extract we shall add another, in which Dr. Lingard clearly 
demonstrates the unfair and false method of quotation used by 
the reviewer, (generally supposed to be Dr. Allen, chaplain to Lord 
Holland), in criticising the note in question. The temper which 
the Doctor exhibits on this occasion is perfectly enviable. 

‘<The historian,’ (Strada) says the reviewer, ‘‘ adds that many have 


thought the massacre of the heretics at Paris,executed seven years afterwards, 
was planned at this interview; ‘ id quod mihi neque abnuere neque affir- 
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mare promptum fuerit, potius inclinat animus ut credam.’” This, at first 
| view, has a plausible appearance : but a reference to the original will in- 
stantly expose the fraud. The words are—Id, quod mihi neque abnuere 
neque affirmare promptum fuerit. Potius inclinat animus ut credam, et 
mutua Gallorum in Belgium, atque hinc in Galliam adversus religionis 
i principumque rebelles auxilia, que seepius dehinc submissa vidimus, et 
Caroli regis cum Elizabetha Maximiliani imperatoris filia matrimonium, 
quinto post anno celebratum, ab eo colloquio provenisse. Now, if this 
passage be compared with the quotation of the reviewer, it will be found 
that, to effect his purpose, he has taken the last of the two sentences, and 
divided it into unequal portions. Of these, the first and shorter he adds 
to the sentence preceding, as one of its component parts: of the second, 
which after the division retains no meaning, he does not make mention : he 
conceals the mutilated remains from the eye of the reader, though he has 
carefully surveyed them himself, and discovered that they include a hint of 
mutual assistance. The contrivance is ingenious: Strada is made to sa 
the very reverse of that which he really said; he is made to say that he 
inclines to adopt the opinion of those, who believe that the Parisian massa- 
cre was concerted at Bayonne; whereas, he really says that, instead of 
adopting that opinion, he is inclined to believe that two other things, viz. 
the occasional supply of aid from one crown to the other, and the marriage 
of Charles to the daughter of the emperor, were the real effects of the con- 
ference. To characterise this most singular perversion of testimony, I shall 
not borrow any of those offensive terms which are of such frequent use in 
the reviewer’s vocabulary. I will not call it carelessness or ignorance, bad 
faith or misrepresentation, indifference to historical accuracy, or an at- 
tempt to deceive the reader. ‘ Perhaps it was no more than an oversight, 
occasioned by precipitancy, by that eagerness for victory, which so often 
blinds and misleads the judgment. But, be it what it may, the detection 
will teach him this useful lesson, that it becomes the man, who has to crave 
forbearance for his own delinquencies, to view with a more indulgent eye 
the failings, whether they be real or imaginary, of others.’—pp. 49, 50. 


To prevent the reviewer from getting out of the scrape on the 
ground of a variance of punctuation, in different editions of the 
authority in question, Dr. Lingard, after referring to “‘ Strada de 
Bello Belgico,” lib. iv. p. 109, Rome, 1640, says—‘ This is the 
best edition. I know not whether it be the edition quoted by the 
reviewer, but the number of the page is the same. I have con- 
sulted several other editions, which agree both in words and punc- 
tuation. The same may be said of the old English and French 
translations.’ 

y , Great stress has been laid, in the arguments for a preconcerted 
plot, upon the ferocious character of Charles, and upon his apo- 
logies for the massacre after its perpetration. That he was a weak 
and wicked prince, whose natural propensities to evil had been 
strengthened by a vicious education, we think there can be no 
question. But as little can it be doubted, that his memory has 
been far more blackened than it deserves, by tales fabricated at a 
time when men were maddened by rage and revenge, and ever since 
repeated without inquiry, and merely to indulge that popular appe- 
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tite for the marvellous and the horrible, to which history is too 
often poses But that Charles, during the short residue of 


his life after the massacre, was continually torn by remorse and 
agitated with horror at its remembrance, has never been denied, 
and indeed is proved by the concurrent testimony of all the most 
respectable contemporary authors. D’Aubigné, in particular, a 
Protestant, and familiarly acquainted with Charles, asserts from his 
own knowledge, and the testimony of some of the first personages 
in France, that during the two years which he lived after the St. 
Bartholomew, the king’s sleep was often interrupted by starts and 
groans, and exclamations bordering on despair ; that he frequently 
declared his abhorrence of the deed, that he gradually removed from 
his councils those who had advised it, and that he even sought to 
free himself from the presence of the queen-mother, by proposing 
to her a visit to the duke of Anjou, then king of Poland. 

With respect to his apologies for the massacre after its perpetra- 
tion, and the contradictory declarations which he published rela- 
ting to its causes, we agree with Dr. Lingard that, if carefully 
weighed, they are so far from proving any preconcerted plot, and 
especially his premeditated participation in such a design, that they 
will be found to argue most strongly against its existence. 


‘Whence arose these contradictory statements put forth by the court ? 
Suppose the massacre a sudden and unpremeditated measure, and the 
are easily understood. Its authors had been compelled to act, and had 
no leisure to arrange the subsequent proceedings. But if youtake it for the 
result of a plot of two, or rather of seven, years standing, you must main- 
tain, that during this time its devisers had never fixed on the grounds on 
which it would be proper to justify their conduct.’ 


Upon this point, the testimony of M. de Chateaubriand appears 
to us to be decisive. 


‘ He had the curiosity to search for the history of the St. Bartholomew, 
where, if any where, the truth was to be discovered, in the archives of the 
Vatican, at the time when they were lodged in France, during the reign of 
Napoleon. The several secret dispatches, written in cipher, and forwarded 
to Rome by the papal agents in Paris, were carefully examined, and the 
result of the inquiry proved most satisfactorily, that the St. Bartholomew 
had not been concerted beforehand, that it was the sudden consequence of 
the wounds received by the admiral, and that the number of the slain, 
though undoubtedly great, was much below the computation adopted by 
certain writers. ‘‘ Si l’abbe de Caveyrac soutient que la journée de la 
Saint Barthelemy fut moins sanglante qu’on ne l’a cru, c’est qu’ hereuse- 
ment ce fait est prouvé. Lorsque la Bibliothéque du Vatican étoit a Paris 
(trésor inapreciable auquel presque personne ne songeoit) j’ai fait faire des 
recherches ; j’al trouve sur la journée de la Saint Barthelemy les docu- 
mens les plus précieux. Si la verité doit se rencontrer quelque part, c’est 
sans doute dans des lettres écrites en chiffres aux souverains Pontifes, et qui 
etoient condamnées a un secret eternel. I] resulte positivement de ces let- 
tres que la Saint Barthelemy ne fut pas premediteée, qu'elle ne fut ‘que la 
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consequence soudaine de la blessure de |’amiral, et qu'elle n’enveloppa 
qu'un nombre de victimes, toujours beaucoup trop grand sans doute, mais 
au dessous des supputations de quelques historiens.’- —pp. 69, 70. . 


But the fact is, that once admit the design of the massacre to 
have been suddenly adopted on the spur of the occasion, and the 
inexplicable features of the case disappear altogether. Then the 
unproved design, in itself so revolting and unnatural, by which the 
brother sacrificed the person of bis sister, and the young monarch 
persevered unshrinkingly for two years in horrible dissimulation, 
for the deliberate purpose of massacreing thousands of his subjects 
in cold blood, is converted into a natural course of state policy. 
Then the apparent influence acquired by Coligny over the mind of 
Charles, and the confidence which ensued between them, become 
the real and comprehensible results of the great talents and per- 
] suasive powers of a shrewd and veteran statesman, over the youth- 
. ful mind of the king ; the project of a Spanish war, which flattered 
his ambition, and the recorded alarm of the queen-mother and her 
party at the measure, are equally intelligible; and so also is 
Charles’s desire of shaking off the thraldom in which his aspiring 
parent had so long enveloped him. That the unscrupulous and 
infamous Catherine should then, in alarm for her own power, and 
jealous at the new ascendancy of Coligny and his party, have con- 
spired, as we know she did, with Anjou and her partisans, to cut off 
the admiral, is thus fully accounted for; and the first grief and 
indignation of Charles at the attempt, with his friendly visit to the 
wounded man, are consistent and probable. The sequel, too, agrees 
with the confession of Anjou; ot the terror of the conspirators at 
the threatened vengeance of the Huguenots; their practices upon 
the king’s fears; their sudden plot to complete the murder of 
Coligny and his adherents ; and Charles’s reluctant and agitated 
assent, under the erroneous impression of his own danger. The 
subsequent contradictions in the king’s published accounts of the 
massacre, the hasty and irreconcileable attempts of the court to 
assign a plausible reason for its commission, manifestly betray the 
want of preparation and concert. And, lastly, the declaration of 
Charles to his sister Margaret, of the reluctance with which he had 
consented to the iniquity ; his subsequent abhorrence of the deed, 
and its perpetrators ; his own misery and remorse at its recollection ; 
all confirm the belief that he had been hurried and terrified into the 
fatal sanction for its commission. Thus the whole of this simple 
solution is consonant with evidence and probabilities, with facts and 
their consequences: the opposite hypothesis is dogged at every step 
by contradictions and difficulties. 
There are several minor points in this controversy which we have 
not noticed, but upon all of which we think Dr. Lingard has de- 
cidedly defeated his antagonist. 
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Ant. VII. The Present State of Colombia; containing an Account of 
the principal Events of its revolutionary War; the Expeditions fitted 
out in England to assist its Emancipation ; its Constitution; Financial 
and Commercial Laws: Revenue Expenditure and Public Debt; Agri- 
culture; Mines; Mining and other Associations: with a Map, exhibit- 
ing its Mountains, Rivers, Departments and Provinces. By an Offi- 


cer late in the Colombian Service. 8vo. pp. 336. 10s. 6d. London. 
Murray. 1827. 


Tuis is unquestionably one of the most intelligent and instructive 
works, which have yet been written upon the political affairs of 
any of the South American republics. The author, who describes 
himself as an officer late in the Colombian service, appears to be 
minutely acquainted with all the details of his subject. He has 
examined with his own eyes the most important sections of the ter- 
ritory of Colombia, he has closely observed her progress from a 
colony to a state, has been a partaker of her successful military 
exertions, and a witness of her abortive efforts to become a naval 
power. He has moreover made himself intimately acquainted with 
all the elements of her financial strength, the actual state of her 
revenue, and expenditure, the course of her legislation, the charac- 
ter and practical operation of her constitution, and the information 
thus acquired, marked by every appearance of accuracy, he lays 
before his readers in a concise, luminous and masterly style. 

The author candidly states that, in submitting his work to the 
public at this moment, he is actuated by a desire to shew that the 
natural riches of Colombia are sufficient to extricate her from her 
present financial embarrassments, and to maintain her indepen- 
dence against any attack that can be made uponit by Spain. The 
latter part of his purpose, it was not difficult for him to accomplish. 
The new Portuguese constitution will probably afford abundant 
employment to Ferdinand during his ill-omened life, even if he had 


. not been utterly destitute of the means necessary to the support of 


a war in the other hemisphere. But we must confess that with 
respect to the other, and the more important part of his proposition, 
after an attentive consideration of the facts which the author has 
stated, and the arguments which he has founded upon them, we 
do not coincide in his conclusions. Perhaps he is right in believ- 
ing that, ‘ notwithstanding the present unfavourable aspect of its 
affairs, Colombia possesses the means of extricating itself from the 
difficulties in which it is involved.’ But if there be little or no 
hope, derivable from the actual institutions, the legislative princi- 
ples, and the conduct of the influential officers of the republic, that 
those means shall be positively applied to the purposes to which 
they may be adapted, the creditors of Colombia will be precisely in 
the same situation, as if those means had no existence at all. 

How does.it improve the prospects of the Colombian bondholder, 
to whom two dividends are now due, to learn that there are numer- 
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ous fertile vallies amid her Cordilleras, capable of producing every 
grass, and vegetable, and fruit that grows in Europe, if there be 
no inhabitants to cultivate those vallies, and no roads or canals to 
furnish them with a path to the ocean? Will it improve the Colom- 
bian stock a quarter per cent., to make it known, that there are 
nearly three millions of persons scattered over the provinces of that 
state, four-fifths of whom are in the habit of smoking, and ought to 
contribute to the revenue an indirect tax upon their cigars to the 
amount of two millions of dollars, whereas in point of fact they do 
not contribute under the present management half that sum? Shall 
the Congress enact a law, making it compulsory on every age, and 
condition and sex, to smoke, morning, noon and night? Or if the 
revenue be injured by smugglers, is the Congress in a situation, or 
is it likely ever to be able, to prevent a Colombian from using a ci- 
gar, for which he has not a permit from the stores of the republic ? 
The very idea of such a thing is ridiculous. The truth is, that the 
whole of the financial system of Colombia, is founded upon the 
basis that had been already established there, when that country 
was under the colonial administration of Spain—a system, whose 
most essential parts consist of monopolies. If it was a matter of 
great difficulty even for Spain, with her hosts of armed and tyran- 
nical peculators, to render such unnatural sources productive of 


wealth, how is it to be expected that Colombia, professing at least. 


to act upon principles of liberty, can obtain by mere laws or edicts, 
duties which seldom came from the people except upon the blade 
of the sword ? 

Englishmen too generally and too hastily concluded, when the 
Spanish American colonies assumed the character of states, that 
they would at once resemble the states of North America, in their 
institutions, and in the rapid development of their native energies. 
But it has too seldom been remembered, that the former had been 
from their origin accustomed to a complicated organization, con- 
trived with the utmost ingenuity, in order to keep them in a state of 
perpetual thraldom; whereas the Anglo-American colonies, from 
their first foundation, were allowed in a great measure to govern 
themselves, and the original colonists, moreover, had been all men 
sternly attached to liberty—a feeling which they did not fail to 
transmit to their descendants. 


‘From this view of the different treatment which,’ as our author forci- 
bly observes, ‘ the colonies of the two countries received from the parent 
state, it is evident that we cannot refer to the present prosperity of the 
United States, and deduce from analogy any conclusions respecting the 
future condition of the late Spanish colonies. Jt must be recollected, that 
the latter have much to do before they can arrive at the point from which 
the Anglo-Americans set out ; and that before they can even form a proper 
estimate of the advantages of the system they seem inclined to adopt, they 
must divest themselves of their previous habits and opinions, and substitute 
others of which they have hitherto had no experience. Their progress will, 
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necessarily, be slow; they have chased the persons of their oppressors from 
their soil, but they still, in too many instances, retain their institutions and 
their prejudices. It will be a difficult task to eradicate the fixed and 
deeply-rooted prejudices of the present race; nor can, tilla new genera- 


tion has sprung up, the emancipation of these countiies be considered 
as complete.’—pp. 20—2]. 


These observations are perfectly just. But if they be so, what 
becomes of the hopes of the Colombian creditor in the meantime? 
If it will require, as undoubtedly it will, a new generation, to eradi- 
cate the deeply rooted prejudices which counteract the new prin- 
ciples of liberty, ingrafted upon the old Spanish institutions of des- 
potism, how many generations must rise and pass away, before the 
revenue of Colombia shall be adequate to the discharge of its lia- 
bilities ? 

As this is a question that deeply interests the British public at 
the present moment, we shall confine ourselves to that portion of 
the work before us, which treats of the financial resources of that 
state. We find the less difficulty in adopting this course, as the 
author has scarcely added any thing to the history of the revolution 
of Colombia, and of the expeditions fitted out in England to assist 
it, which was not known before. Upon this topic, however, we 
must do him the justice to say, that the few chapters which he 
dedicates to it are remarkably clear and well-digested, considering 
the various and desultory transactions which he had to narrate. 

After mentioning the principal events which led to the establish- 
ment of the independence of Colombia, the author thus sums up the 
condition to which that country has been reduced, by the sanguinary 
and obstinate conflict in which she was so long engaged. ‘ Her 
towns have been laid in ruins, and her provinces depopulated ; her 
agriculture has languished; the working of her mines, an impor- 
tant source of her wealth, has been suspended for want of hands 
to carry on the necessary operations; and the commerce of her 
maritime cities has been completely paralysed by the diminished 
quantity of her produce, and the contracted demand for the sup- 
plies of foreign merchandise.’ (p.53). This general picture, would 


seem sufficiently alarming ; but lest it should produce any effect of 
that sort, the author adds to the bane an antidote. 


‘ It cannot be expected,’ he says, ‘ that she should instantaneously recover 
from so severe a shock, and cicatrise wounds so deep as those which she has 
received ; but such is the fertility of her soil, the salubrity of her climate; 
and the facility with which the necessaries of life are procured, that under 
the fostering care of a provident and patriotic government, a very few 
years will suffice to recruit her exhausted population, repair her losses, 
and spread over her lands that abundance with which nature so prodigally 
rewards the exertions of man in those favoured climes.’—p. 53. 


We should be extremely happy to agree in this conclusion, but 
we apprehend that the smiling prospects here held out by the 
author, if ever they be realized, are still more distant than he will 
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permit us to to 00 In the first place, what can be expected from 
a state which affects to be republican, but which admits an oliyar- . 
chical ‘orem in the most essential stage of its representative 
system! According to the provisions of the Colombian constitu- 
tion, one or more representatives are assigned to each province, in 
proportion to its population; but how are they chosen‘ The pro- 
vince is divided into cantons; the inhabitants of each canton 
assemble and choose one elector for every four thousand souls, and 
one more for a surplus of three thousand. The electors thus chosen, 
meet on the first day of every fourth year to elect the representa- 
tive, or representatives, to congress, and this intermediate method 
of obtaining the suffrages of the people is supposed to be a suffi- 
cient acknowledgment of their sovereignty*. 

But the electors of all the provinces, besides choosing the repre- 
sentatives, do something more; they elect the president and vice- 
president of the state, and the senators for the departments. Thus, 
in fact, the whole of the sovereignty of the mh is delegated, not 
to the government and congress, but to those who constitute them, 
—the electors ; and that connexion between the legislature and the 
people, which is the very essence of representative governments, is 
effectually prevented. It was this defect in the Spanish constitu- 
tion, which rendered the Spanish people so indifferent to its subver- 
sion; and it is to the same defect in the Colombian constitution we 
may trace the numerous factions which have embarrassed her 
career, and which must always continue to do so, while she is 
under an oligarchy of electors, instead of the wholesome control of 
the whole body of the people. In a monarchy, the question would 
be a very different one—but here we are speaking of a republic. 

Another serious feature in the history of Colombia is, the preca- 
rious tenure by which she holds that very name. The reader is 
aware that it has only been adopted, since the union of the different 
provinces of New Grenada and Venezuela into one state. The pro- 
ceedings of General Paez have not yet assumed a definitive aspect, 
but, so far as we are at present informed, they seem to have given 
a shock to the union, which it will not soon recover. The wishes of 
Bolivar will undoubtedly be for its preservation, as they were chiefly 
the cause of its establishment. But it remains to be seen how far 
his personal influence can reconcile the people of Venezuela, to the 
continuance of a union which from the beginning they disliked, 
and which transferred the seat of government to Bogota. The con- 
nexion is besides, as the author remarks, an arbitrary one, forced 
upon them in spite of their natural limits. But if the two members 
of the union should separate, will they pay the consolidated debt ? 
Will they be able to pay it, even if they should be so disposed ? 

The actual means of the Colombian government seem to be 





_* We observe that this objectionable principle is retained in the provi- 
sional constitution lately prescribed to Venezuela, by General Paez. 
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derived from the following sources: The direct contribution levied 
on land and other descriptions of property, which amounted in the 
year ending in July 1825, to 194,558 dollars: the Alcabala duty, 
originally a tax granted by the cortes of Spain to their kings, to 
assist them in the wars against the Moors, and established towards 
the end of the sixteenth century as an impost in America, which 
amounted in the same year to 119,902 dollars: the duties on distil- 
lation, 60,563 dollars : the stamp duties, estimated at 60,000 dollars: 
the duties on imports, 1,888,006 dollars; and those on exports, 
467,848 dollars. In addition to these taxes and duties, the govern- 
ment derived from the salt works a revenue of 187,904 dollars, and 
from its monopoly of tobacco, 859,066 dollars, during the year 
already mentioned ; amounting in the whole, if our calculation be 
correct, to the sum of 3,837,847 dollars, to meet an expenditure of 
15,487,708 dollars. Thus we need be at no loss to understand the 
reason, why the two dividends now due to the Colombian stock- 
holders have not been paid. The difference between the receipts 
and the expenditure of 1825, amounted to upwards of eleven mil- 
lions of dollars ; the deficiency for 1826 would be of course still more 
formidable, unless the revenue has been very materially improved— 
a fact which we suppose nobody would venture to assert. 

The expenditure of the Colombian government, as above stated, 
must appear to be enormous for such a republic. In fact it is so, and 
in this respect resembles the other Spanish American independent 
states, all of whick are administered upon a very extravagant scale 
of expense. In Colombia, during the session, the senators and re- 
presentatives receive nine dollars a-day, and a dollar and a half per 
league for travelling expenses, from their usual places of residence. 
These two items must make a considerable figure in the budget 
every year, as the session lasts, we believe, from four to six 
months, and many of the senators and representatives live three 
and four hundred leagues from Bogota. The president, vice pre- 
sident, and the secretaries of state, are also highly paid, and the 
civil as well as the military establishments are upon a prodigal scale. 
The latter (the military establishment) alone amounted, in the year 
1825, to 6,803,296 dollars, thus absorbing in itself more than the 
whole revenue of the state. 

The government were silly enough to spend considerable sums in 
attempting to raise a navy. They actually purchased in Europe 
and North America, vessels equal in force to a British 74. Our 
author tells us, that ‘they have now in their ports, two or three ves- 
sels of this class, some corvettes, and several brigs and schooners : 
but unfortunately there are not in the whole republic, sailors enough 
to man one of their large ships; and English and Anglo-American 
sailors being tired of the. service, it is very probable that their 
newly purchased navy will lie in port till it falls to pieces, or be- 
comes a prey to worms.’—(p. 211). 


It is true, that notwithstanding the burthen of their domestic 
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establishments, the Colombian government have manifested much 
anxiety for the maintenance of their credit in England. But we 
have not as yet seen any satisfactory explanation of the circum- 
stance which occurred at Carthagena. It was stated by Mr. 
Hurtado, that the money destined for the payment of the first of 
the two dividends now due, was deposited for shipment at that 
port. There is no doubt of the fact. The money was probably 
that portion of the revenue which, by an act of congress in the 
year 1824, was ordered to be appropriated to that purpose, but it 
seems to have been applied to other objects. Since then, the re- 
venue arising from tobacco and other sources has been appropriated 
for the payment and gradual extinction of the debt. As the inter- 
nal expenditure of the state, however, exceeds its income so consi- 
derably, we doubt much whether the legislative appropriations of 
1826, will be at all more respected than those of 1824. The faith- 
less character of Spain seems to have left its mark upon every part 
of South America, and we own therefore, that we have no very san- 
guine hopes on the subject. It is but justice, however, to the 
author, that we should hear his sentiments. 


‘It must, indeed, be confessed, that the deficiency of the actual reve- 
nue, as compared with the estimated expenditure, is at first sight calcu- 
lated to cause alarm ; but a reference to what has been said concerning the 
different branches of the public service, and a comparison of the present 
state of the country with its circumstances at the time the estimate, which 
has excited such apprehensions, was made, will, I think, show that the 
government possesses the means of making such retrenchments as will 
enable the revenue to cover its unavoidable expenses. Without entering 
into minute particulars, the expenditure may be divided into three parts ; 
viz., that of the civil department of the government, comprising the interest 
of the debt; that of the army, and that of the navy. The first of these 
is calculated at 3,875,335 dollars, and the only diminution of which it 
would be capable is a reduction of the salaries of the civil officers of the 
state: such a measure might not be even necessary, but it has been 
already adopted several times since the establishment of the present 
government ; and it may be instanced as a proof of the patriotic feeling of 
this class of the Colombian nation, that it has been always submitted to 
without a murmur. 

‘The army estimate was made on the supposition of the necessity of 
keeping up the army to its full complement of thirty-three thousand men, 
arising from the continuance of the war in the south, and the threatened 
invasion of the country by the forces of Spain; but as all war in which 
Colombia was engaged within the South American continent is happily at 
an end, and every succeeding event which bears relation to the affairs of 
Spain, increases the improbability of her being able again to engage in 
active hostilities in the Americas, the government of Colombia will be able 
to effect such a reduction of its military force as may entirely relieve it from 
its financial embarrassments. The estimate for the navy, supposed that all 
its vessels were kept in a complete state of equipment, and fit for immedi- 
ate service: as, however, it is notorious, that so far from this having been 
the case, scarcely one of them has been at sea during the year, this branch 
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of expenditure has been necessarily curtailed; and if, as prudence would 
dictate, Colombia confines herself to, the equipment of a few light vessels, 
to prevent smuggling on her coasts, the expenses of her navy need not in 
future be very burdensome. The expenditure may, therefore, without dif- 
ficulty, be reduced to a sum little exceeding her present means; and as 
an increase of commerce and extension of agriculture, with a proportion- 
ate improvement in the revenue, may be fairly anticipated, I see no reason 
to doubt her ability to meet all her pecuniary engagements. 

‘ The minister of finance has calculated, as has been before stated, upon 
a very rapid increase of the revenue; but even if his measures had not 
been thwarted by domestic dissensions, it may be doubted whether he 
would have found it so easy to realize his sanguine expectations : for the 
alterations in the different branches of the revenue, by which he proposed 
partly to effect his purpose, were rather a diminution than an increase of 
the existing taxes; and although such a plan mght be calculated eventu- 
ally to benefit the country, it could not be expected suddenly to raise their 
amount. The expedient of adopting stronger measures for the prevention 
of smuggling, and other evasions of the different imposts, might, indeed, 
have been productive, not only of an immediate and considerable improve- 
ment in the revenue, but also of a salutary reform in their whole financial 
system ; for, although the country certainly is not rich, it is inconceiv- 
able that so small a sum should be raised by such a burden of taxation; 
and it may be confidently asserted, that a great part of the embarrassment 
of the country has been occasioned by these abuses, which sap the very 
foundations of its strength, and which the executive evidently wants either 
the power or energy to correct.’-—pp. 330—333. 


It will have been seen that this reasoning proceeds on two very 
important assumptions ; first, that the Colombian government will 
reduce its expenditure, and secondly, that it will considerably aug- 
ment its revenue. The former measure it will be compelled to 
adopt.—It has no alternative. But the latter is beyond its control; 
and the internal dissensions at present existing, must frustrate, for 
some time, all its efforts for that purpose. 

The author mentions several instances of great folly on the part 
of the government, in granting to private individuals monopolies of 
steam navigation on the lakes and rivers of the state. He demon- 
strates that these monopolies have actually prevented, though 
undoubtedly they were intended to encourage, the general adoption 
of this invaluable discovery in that country. He points out, also, 
some glaring defects in the provincial and municipal administra- 
tions, in which, according to his account, all the old oppression of 
Spain is continued in undiminished vigour. 

‘The political government of each department is placed in the hands of a 
magistrate, who has the title of Intendente: he is appointed by the presi- 
dent under the sanction of the congress, and is invested with the powers 
formerly enjoyed by the officers who bore the same title under the kings of 
Spain. His authority extends over the administration of justice, police, 
finance,’ and the economical arrangements of war, throughout his depart- 
ment; he is bound to make a report of his proceedings to the government, 
and to execute such of its orders, as may be transmitted to him by the 
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several secretaries of state; and he is likewise the organ through which the 
decrees of the executive are forwarded to the governors of the different 
provinces in the department. He becomes, therefore, judge in every civil 
and criminal suit within his jurisdiction; nominally, indeed, subject to 
the law, but with little check over the indulgence of his own passions or 
caprice—which, owing to the secrecy with which all judicial proceedings 
are carried on under the Spanish law, are, in a great measure independent 
of the salutary control of public opinion. An appeal lies, however, from his 
judgment, to the supreme court of the district in which his department is 
situated ; and an assessor, who must be a graduate of law, is appointed to 
assist him in forming his decisions: in cases where the intendente does not 
abide by his opinion, the matter is referred to the supreme court. 

‘It is provided by the constitution, that when the trust of intendente is 
confided to a military person, he shall not have the command of the troops 
within his department ; but during the existing war, and in all cases where 
the preservation of public tranquillity or security may render it necessary, 
the president is authorized to dispense with this provision, and unite the 
military with the political command of the department. The expense of 
an appeal to the supreme court is considerable; and even there, not only 
is everything conducted with the same secrecy, but the laws by which its 
decisions are guided, are those which were in force under the arbitrary 
government of Spain. Therefore, notwithstanding the boasted freedom of 
the constitution of Colombia, the system of administration to which its 
several departments are subject, is strongly assimilated to a military des- 
potism; and the existing government exhibits the strange anomaly of 
twelve despotic states linked together, and governed by a power professing 
to derive its authority from the collective voice of a people, who are indi- 
vidually subject to all the evils of arbitrary dominion.’— pp. 198—200. 


Some very sensible advice is given in this work, to persons de- 
sirous of availing themselves of the encouragement held out by the 
Colombian congress to foreign emigrants. The provisions of the 
law on this subject are clearly explained, and the description of 
settlers which it contemplates accurately specified. The author 
mentions an egregious mistake committed by the far-famed ‘‘ Co- 
lombian association for agricultural and other purposes.” The 
formed their scheme upon the supposition that they could not only 
induce settlers to go out to Colombia, but also to purchase land 
from the company, or pay them a rent for it; whereas emigrants 
may, with the greatest facility, obtain grants of as many acres of 
land as they can reasonably desire from the government for 
nothing ! ! 

The author has also given some details concerning Cuba, which 
will be read with interest at this side of the Atlantic. The in- 
fluence which the Havanna is capable of exercising on the trade with 
Colombia, Mexico, and the West Indies, renders the future destiny 
of that island a matter of deep interest to Great Britain. That the 
government of the United States feels nervously anxious about 
Cuba, its uncalled for and extraordinary appeal to the late emperor 
of Russia, sufficiently indicates. It probably understands that we 
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have certain claims on — which Cuba alone can pay; and its 


solicitude will, no doubt, be greatly increased, if we should be forced 
into a war with the contemptible Ferdinand. 





Art. VIII. An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By John 
Foster. 8vo. Secondedition. 12s. London. Holdsworth. 1827, 


WHEN we compare the present state of the world with the 
memorials of its condition during even the most free and intelli- 
gent—the most bright and glorious periods of the times that have 
gone by, we cannot fail to be struck with the wonderful con- 
trast: and though it be unquestionable, that even the finest 
specimens of genius and of daring which appear in these times, 
rise to a much smaller elevation above their fellows than meaner 
men in the remote ages; yet it is also true, that, taking an equal 
number at random of the people, the advantages are prodigiously 
upon the side of the moderns ; while, if we sum up the whole world, 
it is hardly within the compass of arithmetic to state the difference. 
Formerly, the globe was blank and dark, with only here and there 
a little gleam of light; and even where that light shone—in Greece 
and in Rome, for instance—the great body of the Y sang were ina 
state of abject servitude and gross ignorance. Hence it required 
but the irruption of a barbarous nation, and the conflagration of a 
few manuscripts, to put out the light; and it was but the destruc- 
tion of some hundred or thousand individuals, and the arts, the 
sciences, and civilization itself, were no more. 

How different is the case now! The bloodiest strifes in which 
nations have recently engaged—(and never was there so much 
blood shed in so brief a period as within the last five-and-twenty 
years, which were nearly divided by the commencement of the 
ope century )—have, instead of tending to bring back darkness, 

ad precisely the opposite effect; for, as the contending armies 
swept over lands in a comparative state of ignorance, they at the 
same time planted there the desire of intelligence. So much has 
this been the case, that when we compare the condition of Europe 
(Spain only excepted) in 1827 with its condition in 1790, and com- 
pare again the progress which it has made during that period with 
its progress during any former age, we are absolutely staggered by 
the result. Our old philosophy gives way with us, and we are 
almost tempted to range carnage and ruin among the best bene- 
factors of mankind. 

And ean a position so contrary to all established theory, so sub- 
versive of all the better feelings of the human heart, be tenable, and 
founded in truth ?—Is there no other cause to which to attribute 
this wonderful progression—no power which is so transcendant in 
its operation—which is so mighty, above all other engines of per- 
fection, that it has raised up mankind, and hurried them on in 
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this splendid career, in spite of the heaviest political calamities 
with which they ever were visited?—There is, we thank heaven, 
such a power—a power which has defied, and which shall defy, 
every enemy of human liberty, improvement, and happiness—a 
power against which destruction shall war, and troubles conspire, 
in vain,—THE PRESS,—that wonderful instrument which, in effect, 
annihilates the distinctions of time and place, and enables the 
whole reading public at the same instant, in their own habitations, 
to possess the entire geography of the world, with all the past and 
passing conduct of its inhabitants. This it is that has made the 
permanent intelligence of mankind cease to be a doubt; and taken 
from the endless vista of human improvement, all the uncertaint 
of a dream :—this it is that has said to the tyrant, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not 
oppress ;” and to the bigot, “ Thou shalt not enthral or deceive ;” 
—which has created a new government for the world—which, 
though it walks abroad in light, cannot be restrained from entering 
into every chamber of conspiracy against mankind ; and which has 
plucked the sceptre from the hands of brute force, and given it to 
its only legitimate possessor,—mind. 

In former times, when the knowledge of the great mass of the 
people was limited to their own personal experience,—when there 
were few to read, and little for them to read, there existed no such 
thing as public opinion, and hardly any thing that deserved the 
name of a public; because evil might be done, and done to any 
extent in one kingdom, or even in one county, and those of the next 
kingdom or the next county be entirely ignorant of it. Hence, if 
the tyrant could make himself safe with his minions—and the cup, 
the dagger, and the bowstring, are always sufficient checks upon 
these,—he could decree and do whatsoever he listed. Not so > ol 
the press directs the eyes of all men over all the world; for where 
it is in proper and wholesome operation, a deed cannot be done 
which requires either combination or time, without having the 
glance of millions turned towards it; and thus he must be har- 
dened and foolish indeed, who, under such observation, would do 
any thing grossly or generally wrong. 

Nor is it as a bulwark—as the setting up of public opinion—as 
a protector paramount to all assault, that the press becomes the 
best heritage of mankind. Before that mighty engine came into 
play, there were no doubt talents in the world, just as there was 
gold in the Andes, before those giant mountains were excavated by 
the cupidity of European adventurers; but then, the genius of 
man, like the gold in the mountains, was unknown, and therefore 
useless. When an individual happened to hit upon the germ of a 
discovery,—when, for example, the Egyptian applied the power of 
steam to the purposes of idolatry, or the Romans extracted a few 
electric sparks from the thunder-cloud, these hints were followed 
up to no useful purpose: superstition laid hold of them, and con- 
verted them into engines of ignorance and mental slavery. The 
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inventor found no one to reflect back his idea, expanded by the 
elaboration of a kindred spirit. The schemes of the most brilliant 
genius, and the most inventive imagination, were confined to the 
immediate circle of the possessor ; they were checked in the bud, 
and they perished with their author. But since the press gave the 
brightness and the career of lightning to thought, a hint of im- 
provement is no sooner suggested, than the minds of all the congenial 
individuals in existence are at work upon it, and carrying it on to 
pertection. By this means the whole talent, not of the inventor's 
country alone, but of the world generally, is brought to bear upon 
the invention. It was thus that a Watt found a Bolton to supply the 
necessary funds, for perfecting those inventions which have enabled 
man to stand by at ease and in triumph, and bid the elements of 
fire and water to perform his labour. | 

Again—we boast—and in these latier times we boast justly, of 
the splendour and the science of our statesmen—of the comprehen- 
sive mind of our Broughams, of the glorious spirit of our Can- 
nings, and, above all, of the paternal, the patriarchical, the truly 
constitutional sway of our George the Fourth : we boast—and well 
may we boast—that the first revolutionizes the world, by turning it 
from prejudice to reason—from the exercise of dogmatism, to the 
exercise of judgment;—that the second shakes, by the fire of a 
single oration, every throne, every conclave, and every cabal, more 
terribly than ever they were shaken by the force of arms ;—and 
we boast, that the third never interposed the slightest barrier in 
the way of his people’s happiness and improvement; that he 
never was the cause of a pang to one individual who had the 
happiness of being his subject. Now, to what do we owe the 
science of Brougham, the splendour of Canning, and the majesty 
of George the Fourth? Second to that nature which has un- 
questionably endowed them with its choicest gifts, we owe them 
to the press,—to that press, without which the talents of the 
former, and the beneficence of the latter would have been as 
a closed spring, or a sealed fountain, flowing in darkness and 
oblivion. Here, we may remark, is one of the noblest attri- 
butes of the press: if public men have talents and virtue, and will 
trust themselves to it, be guided by its instructions, and guarded 
by its admonitions, there is no point of elevation to which they 
may not rise. Glance back but a few years, and contemplate the 
time when the ministers of England looked upon the press with a 
jealous and an evil eye, and mark into what degradation they 
brought themselves, and into what jeopardy they brought that de- 
lightful spirit which at this moment makes every pulse of joy or of 
sorrow in the royal breast, throb in that of all his subjects; and, 
having glanced at this, look at the present time—see the mighty 
power of the press, in bringing home the desire of the king, and 
the counsel of the minister, to every man’s bosom. There needs no 
manifesto; there necds no public herald ; no secret spy, to go over 
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these islands to call upon the people to rally round that which has 
become (as it ought always to be), the palladium of their strength. 
The message is sent down—the speech is delivered, and the for- 
tune and the life of every Briton stand ready to be offered up for 
the honour of his country. Herein there is a lesson which, though 
mankind must some day or other learn, it were well that they 
should learn speedily. If a government be good—if a king be 
what he ought to be—if a minister be true to his trust—in short, 
if a government be at all worthy of an enlightened people, a press 
which can and may speak out, is stronger for it—more mighty and 
efficient in its support, than all the other engines and contrivances 
with which power ever was armed. 

It is not a little singular that; in proportion as the people of 
France have become enlightened, and their rulers have been com- 
pelled—may, or can we say, disposed !—to relax somewhat of their 
fondness for arbitrary sway, they should shew more eagerness to 
curb the press and paralyse its influence, than when their power 
was unbounded. Some of the most despotic of the French rulers 
—of those who wished and warred to subject the whole of Europe 
to their domination, were among the most liberal patrons of 
letters, and in this way did some good to the world in return 
for all the mischiefs of their political.ambition; and though, when 
France was torn by factions, or involved in hostilities, there were 
many arbitrary proceedings against individuals connected with the 
dissemination of knowledge, it is rather singular that the enslaving 
of the press should not have become a matter of express and per- 
manent legislation, until France was enjoying peace, and possessed 
of, at least, the resemblance of a representative government. Nor 
does the inconsistency stop here: for it seems that in proportion as 
France becomes more tranquil and prosperous—in proportion as 
her people become a reading people, and as her ministers profess 
to recognise and revere the more liberal portion of the law of na- 
tions,—in the same proportion do they become inconsiderate and 
illiberal on the subject of the press. At the first restoration of the 
Bourbon dynasty, however futile or foolish it might have been, it 
would not have been unnatural to look for some severe laws against 
political publications ; because, then, it might have been i 
that there were, in France, sentiments which, if freely and fully 
circulated, would have endangered the stability of the family. In 
1819 also, there might have been some excuse; because, then, there 
was, throughout the whole south of Europe, a movement hostile to 
that kind of sway which is more particularly characteristic of the 
Bourbons. But, really, in 1827, and when the minister is the same 
day talking about liberal principles, and the injustice of one country’s 
interfering with the internal regulations of another ; we can attribute 
his new attack upon the press, to nothing but that flickering of 
intellect, which is the symptom and the harbinger of dissolution. 

This project, which has lately emanated from the French throne, 
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and which is all but carried, while we write, consists of four parts: 
First, it increases, and that to a very great extent, the penalties of 
non-compliance; secondly, it commands that every book above 
twenty sheets, and every brochure or ballad under, shall be de- 
posited with the inquisitors of the press; the former for ten days, 
and the latter for five, before a single copy can be published ; and 
that at this stage of the business, the printer can be fined, though 
not one copy has been sold ; thirdly, the proprietors of a periodical 
cannot exceed five, and all their names must be printed upon 
every copy, they being the parties against whom prosecutions are 
to be directed ; and fourthly, pamphlets of five sheets or under, 
must pay a duty of one franc (ten pence) for the first sheet, and ten 
centimes (the tenth part of a penny) for every other sheet, and 
periodicals are to pay ten centimes for every sheet of a fixed size, 
or even if they be any fraction of a sheet they are to pay ten 
centimes, and a centime additional is to be charged for eve 
square decimetre added to the surface of the sheet,—the standard 
being fixed at 30 square decimetres—24 inches by 20. Pastoral 
letters, catechisms, hornbooks, works of science and art, and some 
other matters, are exempted from these restrictions, but they apply 
to every thing that can in any way have an influence upon public 
opinion; and thus, in all its more valuable operations, they reduce 
the press to a mere dead letter. 

Truly we are not aware that there is in the code of any country, 
a law which aims more directly at the degradation and ruin of that 
country, than the one of which we have just stated the substance ; 
and whena ministry proceed withso much, and such absurd violence, 
against freedom of opinion in their own country, it is with difficulty 
that we can believe them when they talk of respecting freedom in 
any other. The effect of this project will, if it shall or can be car- 
ried into execution, be the destruction of the French press, and the 
consequent ruin of more than twenty thousand families, in the 
French capital alone. Noman will dare to print a book, in which 
there is the least freedom of opinion—no man will venture to be 
proprietor of a journal, in which there 1s any independence of dis- 
cussion—and as for pamphlets, the restriction, the delay, and the 
tax, will destroy them altogether. But the project is as gratuitous 
as itis wicked. There has been no case whatever made out for it 
—not a single ground of necessity, a single deduction of reason, or 
even a single plea of that most plastic of all substances, expediency. 
The liberal part of the chambers have declaimed against it, the jour- 
nals have denounced it, and even those who have usually found 
sophistry enough in favour of any thing ministerial, have not ven- 
tured a quibble in its behalf,—still it has crept on, like a mortal 
malaria, fed by some pestilent vapour from beneath, which is not 
the less deadly because it is unseen. 

Will the French nation submit to it? will they, or can they, put 
from them their literature, and cease to think? We hope, we 
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believe, we are confident that they will not. Ifa one have once 
become enlightened—if they have once wantoned in the power and 
the delight of that most glorious of all possessions, a free and a re- 
flective mind, they do not give it up but with their own annihila- 
tion, or with the extinction of knowledge. Of the last of these 
there can be no apprehension, because there are countries where 
such projects are not likely to be even mentioned ; and of the first 
there is just as little apprehension. The effect therefore will be, to 
destroy the literature of France, and establish that of other coun- 
tries upon its ruins. Nor will this be all; for the irntation and dis- 
gust which such a measure cannot fail in producing, must more 
effectually alienate the minds of the French people, and thus ren- 
der, not the ministry merely, but the throne and the dynasty more 
insecure, than any other measure which folly could devise. In a 
highly civilized country, if the government deliberately does an 
act which estranges the minds of all thinking men, it requires no 
divination to foresee, that either the government must concede 
back again more than it has taken, or its days must speedily be 
numbered. 

From the case of France, it is pleasant to turn by anticipation to 
that of this country. It is true that as it now stands, our law of 
libel is the disgrace of our code. But with the present administra- 
tion, and the prospect of succession, as far as we can look into 
futurity, there is nothing of a political nature which appears to call 
for any thing else than the utmost freedom of the press; and this 
being the case, makes the present a fit time for removing those evils 
and imperfections which attach to that law, as it applies to indivi- 
duals, and of which there have been more striking instances within 
the last six months, than ever there were before within the same por- 
tion of time. Now, therefore, is the time for Mr. Brougham to bring 
forward anew his proposed reform,—- a reform which, while it allows 
the law to punish the really guilty, enables the law at the same 
time to protect those who are innocent. At present, all proceedings 
for libel, whether by action, if there be no plea of justification, by 
information, or indictment, are ex-parte, and the jury have to tind 
upon half the case. This makes the exposure of guilt, when not 
only done without malignity, but when done with the most honour- 
able intention, precisely a parallel case with false and malicious 
slander against the innocent. Mr. Brougham proposes that the 
character of the prosecutor should always be brought fairly before 
the jury, by a proof of the truth of the allegations; and that if the 
defendant could establish that truth completely, and that it was also 
established that the publication could have proceeded from no inju- 
rious or malignant motive, then the verdict should be for the de- 
fendant. This would remove the existing abominations from the 
law of libel; and change it from an engine of oppression and a 
shield to criminality, to an even administration of justice between 
man and man. There are hopes that the measure will be brought 
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forward ere many months have elapsed ; and that being the case, 
we should judge harshly of the temper of those now at the head 


of affairs, if we did not also hope that it would receive their best 
assistance. 





Art. IX. Confessions of an Old Bachelor. 8vo. pp. 371. 10s. 6d. 
London. Colburn. 1827. 


On the page opposite to the title of this volume, we observe an 
advertisement in these words: ‘‘ In the press, Confessions of an 
old Maid.” We are rather surprised at this oversight on the 
a of the publisher, as a little reflection might have taught 

im that such an announcement would lead the reader to suspect, 
that both the “‘ Confessions” were most probably the work of the 
same hand. We do not mean to prejudge the communications of 
the old Maid, but if they bear no stronger marks of authenticity 
about them than those of the old Bachelor, it is not difficult to 
anticipate their destiny. 

‘ Confessions of an old Bachelor!’ An excellent name for a book 
truly: but we should like much to know the hapless disciple of 
celibacy, who had even shewn such symptoms of humility as to 
repent his state, and so much philosophy as to make a confession 
of his miseries. Need it be argued that the very first principle with 
such a being, is to keep his feelings within the sanctuary of his own 
bosom, or that the very last thought that would enter his pericra- 
nium, would be that of disclosing them to the world ? 

It is easy, no doubt, to imagine the character of an old Bachelor, 
and to fill it up with appropriate sentiments and language. This 
is what the writer before us has done. We venture to say, that 
whoever he is, he is not a bachelor; still less an antiquated one, for 
he speaks, on more than one occasion, with too much respect and 
feeling for the wedded state, to permit his uxorious dispositions to 
be doubted. But, in whatever condition of life he breathes, he is 
merely a dramatist in his present work. There is too much of cari- 
cature in the outlines of the portrait, too much of exaggeration and 
minuteness in the details, to permit us fora moment to suppose that 
the narrative is genuine. The author had some scores of old fre- 
quenters of clubs in his eye while he was writing, and their foibles he 
has touched now and then with cleverness. It is evident from every 
page, that he has been rather an observer of the tribe than a mem- 
ber of it, for he paints their external appearance with a particu- 
larity of description, which the mere egotist never would have 
dreamt of. 

By the way, talking of clubs, why do not the ladies petition par- 
liament against them ! They are making formidable strides at the 
west end of the town. No new street is now planned, in which four 
or five of these stately monasteries are not included. And as to the 
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new streets already erected, they boast of their numerous club 
houses as their greatest ornaments! Hence it is, that what is 
called ‘‘a marrying man” is become quite a rarity in society. 
Men of the gown and sword, retired uabobs from the Indies, 
wealthy young merchants, et 7d genus omne, now forsooth must all 
belong to clubs, in which they have the comforts of home without 
the expense, and every thing they can desire in the very best style. 
The ladies should be informed of this violation of their rights. If 
they do not exert themselves in time, the town, aye and the 
country too, will soon be inundated with real old bachelors, and 
what is still more to be deplored, old maids. In principiis obsta, 
we should have said, when the improvements at Charing Cross 
were commenced. We fear the evil has acquired too much strength 
to be put down, unless the ladies form an association for the 
purpose. 

If they want matter to stir up their bile, they will find abundance 
of it inthe work before us. For though the author evidently only 
assumes the character of an old bachelor, yet he often expresses 
sentiments which no doubt are resounded nightly in the said clubs. 
Let our fair readers hear with patience, if they can, the following 
tirade, not only against the progress of their own sex in refine- 
ment, but against the advance of all civilization whatsoever : 


‘ You can’t get a good morning’s exercise by being jumbled over the 
pre-adamite pavements, but must glide smoothly along over the flat sur- 
face of Macadam’s roads. Roads in London! vile innovation! I say 
they are an abominable preventive of cockney digestion! There are, now- 
a-days, no good wholesome dinners at four or five o’clock! but a hot 
luncheon at three, and a dinner at nine! the name of old English suppers 
is forgotten now! You can’t go, either, to see a play: nobody goes to the 
theatres, but in a child’s party; unless it be the tradesfolk of the metro- 
polis, and a few newspaper critics; and now and then, perhaps, an old 
barrister, to save himself from dying of ennuz. You're obliged to go and 
get hustled in the pit of the opera-house at nine o’clock or past, cheek by 
jowl with some muddy-complexioned, garlic-eating Italians, wedged in be- 
tween these and half a dozen French cyprians! If you discern any ac- 
quaintances in the boxes, you’re obliged to travel up, God knows how 
many pair of steps, before you can reach them. Well, if you walk down 
to the House of Commons, it is only now and then that you hear any 
harangues worth speaking of; you don’t see any worthy successors (ex- 
cept perhaps one or two men) of Pitt, Fox, Burke, or Sheridan; you don’t 
hear those lofty, those warm, those eloquent bursts, that once used to elec- 
trify you; no, no, those days of oratory, of political warfare, and political 
squibs, are gone by now. No Warren Hastings’s impeachments now ; no 
government jobs now; no Junius’s Letters. There was no union with 
lreland then; no mushroom peers; no mushroom Irish baronetcies, made 
almost for the asking, or for the consideration of a shilling. And now for 
the women! Why don’t they powder their hair now-a-days? they have 
lost the art of tugging it back from the forehead, and forward from the 
back of the head, into a huge preposterous pinnacle, like a cassowary’s 
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crest, or the top-knot of a cockatoo. As for the gentlemen, where are 
their precious pigtails? Shame! shame! they are all cut off! cut off! 
cut off! Who wears them now but myself, and one or two other respect- 
able-looking old persons like me ? 

‘ What has become of the plain, thick, yellow dishes of delf, from which 
we used at one time to dine? Gone! gone! A man’s attention is called 
from the food before him, to gaze upon the green-and-gold, or blue-and- 
white service upon which it is placed ; to abandon the contents of his plate, 
in order to discuss the beauties of the Wedgwood ware, or Flight and 
Barr’s china, in which they are placed. There are no ry ore 
oil-fed lamps in the streets, but flaring, flashing, gas-lights, to dazzle one, 
enough to occasion blindness or distraction, and almost to roast the meat 
in the butchers’ shops. 

‘ As for the innovations in the country, they are no less numerous than 
those in town. There used, once upon a time, to be stage-coach rob- 
beries; but now there are no adventures of this sort in Featherbed-lane, 
or elsewhere. Formerly, in my younger days, there were scarcely any 
Stationers’ or booksellers’ shops in many country towns ; you couldn’t buy 
a child’s story-book if you would give your ears to do so, but must wait, 
if you wanted to make a Christmas present, until the next fair, on which 
occasion hawkers would come round with small, brown-looking, coarse- 
paper pamphlets, decorated with wood-cuts of Whittington and Hicko’- 
thrift, at the price of a penny a copy, and threepence for a very superior 
one, as they called it; but now they demand of you, for a nursery-volume, 
eighteen-pence ! its size being that of a great post octavo, filled with daubs, 
calJed coloured engravings. 

‘The farmers’ daughters used to be dressed in a plain, pretty, neat 
fashion, looking so simple and so modest, that it was a pleasure to see them; 
whereas, now, they go flaunting in a profusion of ribands and lace to 
church, to disregard the service, to stare, and be stared at. Their mothers 
thought little of going to market on a pillion, behind Jack the ploughboy, 
on the broken-winded mare, whose wheezing and grunting (varied by the 
squeak, perhaps, of a concomitant suckling for the market) was the only 
concert the good women knew: but now Jack the ploughboy must not ap- 
proach even to tie their shoe-strings; their ears are now regaled with their 
daughters Jenny's and Polly’s jingling on some second-hand, or twenty- 
second-hand piano-forte, picked up at an auction. 

‘ Young ladies brought up in the country used to pique themselves upon 
making a syllabub, or even a pudding; but now, they can do nothing, ex- 
cept pretend to squall airs that have long since been out of date in the me- 
tropolis. The joviality of the old country squire is now obsolete; there are 
no squire Westerns now-a-days, no wine-drinking and swearing; the days 
of drunkenness after dinner, and “ damn ye”’ at every other word, are for- 
gotten.’—pp. 18—22. 


What then, are the days of the pillion to be restored? Are Miss 
Jenny and Miss Polly not to be taught music? Are the drinking 
parties to be renewed, and the key of the dining-room door to be 
lodged in the host’s pocket, until he and all his guests are laid 
under the table? Again, on the subject of marriage, what is the 
doctrine of this old bachelor, or rather of the author, in his name ? 
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‘ The solitude to which I was in a great measure condemned at present, 
as well as the want of occupation, induced me to think of matrimony. To 
support a wife on what income I had was impossible ; but should the lady 
contribute a tolerable addition to it, on her part, the measure was not to 
be despaired of. In fact, I began seriously to entertain thoughts of taking 
on myself the respectable, social, and dignified title of husband. 

‘ How amiably to be sure, I talk! I ought to say, that I was foolish 
enough to think of putting my neck under the matrimonial yoke, of wed- 
ding myself to a long amount of domestic annoyances, to brats and 
nursemaids, for life; to a multitude of tradesmen of all descriptions, and 
apothecaries, till my dying day; with the prospect of having to bring up, 
pethaps, three or four wayward, disobedient urchins of boys, to be as mise- 
rable as myself, and as many daughters, to be a burden on my hands, more 
and more heavy every succeeding year, as the chance of their being dis- 

osed of in marriage became less. 

‘Why do not people think a little, before they enter on so hazardous a 
step? To what anxieties do they link themselves! What responsibility do 
they take upon them! What a long waste of care do they plunge into- 
creas I fancied some one interrupted me just then, and asked, if the 
companionship of an attached, sincere, and loving friend; if the tender- 
ness and anxiety of one constant heart, when there is none other in the 
world that has sympathies for us; if the fidelity of one, who would undergo 
all difficulties, and encounter all dangers to serve us; whose soul is one 
with ours ; whose wishes exist but to agree with our own; whose counte- 
nance derives delight as ours is animated; whose tears fall with ours; 
whose smile glows as our own is awakened; whose bosom is the 
depository of our woes; whose voice breathes our consolation ; whose 
kindness is ever ready, with its gentle admonition, to warn us from 
the dangerous impulses of impatience, anger, or disappointed pride; 
who makes up to us by her blandishments, what the envious nig- 
gardly world denies to our merits; who praises us when none else 
will; who comforts us when all beside mock at us; who soothes us, 
when all reject us; who raises us up, when man tramplesonus..... 
I say, I fancied somebody asked me, that if all this support, consolation, 
and friendship is to be found in the person of a wife, how Can the writer 
of this book, or any one of sense or feeling, dare to cast a slur upon the 
name of matrimony ? 

‘ Aye, but the Mentor who favoured me with his interruption, drew the 
picture of a loving and faithful wife, of an excellent, sensible, and feeling 
woman. Does he forget the thousand, thousand instances of frivolity, in- 
difference, coldness, ingratitude, disaffection, infidelity, which are every 
day forced upon our notice, to be in vain lamented.’?’—pp. 211—214. 


We should have already informed our readers of the plan of this 
work, if it had any. It is filled up with a rambling series of 
chapters, some of which detail the old bachelor’s journey into the 
country, attended by his housekeeper, Mrs. Busby, on a visit to 
a fellow member of his club. Others are given up to all sorts of 
complaints and rhapsodies, in the manner of that very amusing 
book, called ‘«‘ The Miseries of Human Life.” If only half the 
torments enumerated in his ‘ Confessions’ had happened to this 
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hero, he must have been the most unfortunate knight of his order 
with which the world has ever been burdened. 


We shall, however, give one or two further extracts from the 
volume, which, if they had belonged to the “ Life of an Old 
Bachelor, written by a Friend,” would be consistent enough. The 
describe the habits of such a person with sufficient truth ; the only 
improbability or unfitness about them is, that they are supposed to 
come from the mouth of the man of wretchedness himself. 


‘ To be no longer young was with me to be old. By the time I had ar- 
rived at the age of thirty, I felt myself no longer able to caper in ball-rooms, | 
and practise gallantry, as I had hitherto done. An evening party was 
possessed of few charms for me: to converse in a corner, with a batch of 
prosy persons, on a few common-place subjects, was now comparatively all 
that it was allowable for me to do. This compulsory monotony and inac- 
tion rendered me miserable. There was not a young man or woman whom 
I saw; not a youthful pleasure that I contemplated, that did not make me 
regard myself as already old. 

‘Thad no notion of allowing any such thing as a “ middle age :” I 
hated the sound of it. It imported to my ears, that a man was harnessed 
to all the most pressing fatigues and occupations of life, without the power 
of mingling in any of its more captivating enjoyments, or indulging in its 
most interesting and exhilarating recreations. I figured him to myself, as 
a sentinel, who is bound to march gravely up and down in the face of so- 
ciety, while all the rest of the world are either making a free use of their 
limbs, which is the case in youth, or reposing and indulging in such whims 
as pleased them, which is allowable to age. 

‘ The middle-aged man alone is restricted from doing either the one or 
the other; he alone is a stranger to liberty; alone perpetually galled with 
restraint, labour, and denial; while all is active enjoyment or relaxation 
around him. 

‘ The moment, therefore, that I was obliged to forfeit my claim to the 
exercise of youthful energies, I plunged into the opposite extreme of the 
indolence of age. One characteristic of age I felt was every day more and 
more strongly creeping on me; that is, that the passions were becoming 
completely weakened within me, and the affections blunted. 

‘If there had been no other reason for the neglect of matrimony, this 
alone would have been sufficient. It was a step which it was impossible 
for me ever to have taken, unless the warmth and desire of love had mainly 
actuated me; so that all thoughts of marriage were decidedly abandoned 
at this period for ever. | 

‘ | know that there are many men of thirty, who go on from that time 
to the age of forty or fifty, indulging in gallantry and merriment, with the 
same show of appetite and ardour that they evinced at twenty or five-and- 
twenty. But “this playing a part” disgusted me; the affectation of put- 
ting on youth, when it no longer existed, was to me odious. The effort 
under which these men must necessarily be labouring, in their attempts to 
be gay and frolicsome, was contemptible in my ideas. No; I never could 
consent to deceive myself by ‘“‘ shamming young ” in this sort of way. 


‘ So behold the commencement of my “ Old Bacherlorship” at the age 
of thirty. 
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‘ From that date I commenced all those habits which characterise old 
single fellows like myself; and I now look back on my début in Old 
Bacherlorship with surprise, at the readiness with which I adopted all the 
oddities, whimsicalities, prejudice, and dissociality with which this condi- 
tion is generally attended. 

‘I have now doubled that age, together with the addition of nearly 
eight years; in the course of which period I have become (I should hope), 
totally unlike any other sublunary being; always excepting those old 
‘‘fogrums,” whose situation is similar to my own.’—pp. 284—287, 


The daily habits of our ‘ old bachelor’s’ life are described in 
still more glaring colours of exaggeration. The mere circumstance 
of the ‘sardonic grin,’ mentioned at the close of the following pas- 
sage, would of itself betray the fictitious character of the work. 
In other respects the picture is amusing. 


‘ At about twelve o’clock my housekeeper enters my bedroom, and opens 
the shutters: the light startles me; I demand what the hour is, although 
I know it well enough, inasmuch as I put the same question, and receive 
the same answer, every succeeding morning from one year’s end to another. 

‘ After another drowsy interrogatory, respecting the weather, I tell her to 
bring breakfast. Behold me sitting up in bed, in a chequered jacket of 
chintz, with a black velvet cap decorated with a tassel; a somewhat brown 
bit of flannel round my throat, to prevent my catching cold; my back 
supported by cushions taken from the couch, and pillows, indiscriminately. 

‘ A tray with the breakfast things is brought, and placed on my lap, the 
breakfast consists of chocolate or coffee, in a small brown Wedgewood-ware 
pot, a few sippets of toast, and, in the season, a plate of strawberries in 
addition. There is also tea, in case I should prefer it, in a little round 
chased silver pot, which is a favourite with me, and an endless cause of up- 
braiding to my housekeeper, should the least scratch or speck be discernible 
on its surface. 

‘ Over this repast I generally dawdle for above an hour and a quarter ; 
faddling with the butter, or doubting whether I shall demolish my toast by 
sopping it or by eating it with butter. Sometimes, in a fit of nervousness, 
I shoot out a leg or an arm, and upset the whole apparatus. ‘This mishap 
causes me to throw myself on my back, after pulling the bell violently for 
my maid, cursing my existence, and venting my rage in oaths and lamenta- 
tions on my own infirmity and the necessity of breakfasting. 

‘ By the time the disorder is remedied, and the breakfast re-established 
on my lap, my rage cools! and if by good luck I am not attacked by any 
more nervous twitches or plunging, I get through this second edition of 
breakfast without much discomfort, except it be occasioned by peevishness 
at the toast being too brown or too flabby, or the chocolate smoked, or the 
coffee a little too thick, the butter not quite fresh, the salt a little damp, or 
some such other laudable cause of objection. 

‘ After many efforts, much yawning and stretching, much shuddering, 
if the weather is at all cold, I crawl out at that side of my bed which is 
nearest the fire-place ; my course is directed to a huge arm chair, with a 
high back, which stands close by the fender. 

‘ Here I sit in my bed-gown and slippers, frequently for two or three 
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hours, contemplating and grumbling, by turns, both at myself and things 
in general, 

‘ In contemplating, I sit with my legs stretched out, a foot resting on 
each hob; my mouth open, sometimes even drivelling like an infant, and 
my eyes fixed upon an angry coal flickering with gas. 

‘ Suddenly I start from my reverie, and throw myself into a grumbling 
posture. My legs are drawn close up to each other, or crossed; my eyes 
are directed towards my own shrunk shanks; my chin is poked forward ; 
and my upper lip and left nostril screwed up on one side of my face, into 
a diabolical sardonic grin.’—pp. 339—342. 


The author then goes on, in similar dashes of caricature, to paint 
his hero’s miseries in shaving, his toil in dressing, and every shred 
of his eccentric costume. It is ridiculous to plead, as the author 
does, ‘a conscientious motive,’ as an apology for such details. 
The disguise is too transparent. The moral of the tale, however, 
must not be forgotten. Whether the ‘ confessions’ be genuine or 
not, the moral to be derived from them is commendable. Mar- 
riage—marriage—marriage! This is, after all, the summum 
bonum of life. Hear this, ye spinsters ; hear it ye Blues! Let it 
be proclaimed at the Union, the Oriental, the University, and the 
Verulam club houses! The following extract we recommend the 
latter to get reprinted, framed and glazed, and hung up among 
their “‘ rules and regulations.” To single ladies of “a certain 
age,” it will be a source of infinite consolation. 


‘ The moral to be deduced from this exposure of myself is obvious :—it 
is an admonition to all men to be any thing rather than that which I am; 
to suffer their crosses and cares to drive them to any extremity rather than 
that of celibacy. If they have experienced distress in life, let them seek a 
matrimonial alliance of judgment—if not of love: it is the only condition 
in which they may hope for any true respectability or repose. Again, let 
them not be too long in fixing their minds on marriage, or they have my 
example for never being likely to accomplish it all. 

‘Ifthey marry, and yet should meet with causes of dissatisfaction (for in 
what state will they not?), at any rate their anxieties will be exercised on 
more worthy subjects than mine are. They will not be rendered frantic be- 
cause a boot fits a little too tightly, or a dinner is not exactly so well dressed 
as it might be: their minds will not be in that ignoble condition which 
frets itself about the meanest and most insignificant subjects. If they are 
men of nervous and irritable dispositions, they will exercise them in a dif- 
ferent way—less offensive and less wicked than my own. The slightest 
inconvenience of noise, or discomfort of any sort, sets me whining, grum- 
bling, and railing, kicking my legs out, and twitching my elbows, in all 
the indulgence of angry nervousness, as if I were under the operation of 
galvanism. 

‘ I have no satisfactory reflection, which the married man has, that I 
have promoted the great ordinance of Providence, “ that the generations of 
the world shall continue till he sweeps them away.” I can claim no share 
in that blessing which is signally extended to the married state: I am shut 
out from that happiness which a father must feel in the well-being and 
success of his sons. I cannot claim the affections and succour of child- 
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ren, to comfort and cherish my declining years—to close my eyes on the 
pillow of death.’---pp. 365—367. 


Doubtless ‘‘ The Confessions of an Old Maid” will close with a 
similar burthen. 





Art. X. Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the Operations of 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell’s Army, from its Landing at 
Rangoon in May, 1824, to the Concluston of the Treaty of Peace at 
Yandaboo, in February, 1826. By Major Snodgrass, Military Secre- 
tary to the Commander of the Expedition, and Assistant Political 
Agent in Ava. 8vo. pp. 319. 12s. London. Murray. 1827, 


Ir cannot, we apprehend, have escaped the notice of any well- 
informed observer of Indian affairs, that the late Burmese war has 
constituted an entirely novel and most critical epoch in the fortunes 
of our eastern empire. The moment had arrived when, on the 
close of the Pindaree and Mahratta war of 1820, the whole of 
Hindostan appeared securely and thoroughly subjugated to our au- 
thority. Not the vestige of any native power seemed to remain in 
that vast peninsula, which could longer disturb its peace, or en- 
danger the universal supremacy of the British dominion. Just at 
that moment, petty causes of discord began to arise with a new 
and barbarous enemy; who previously, although seated on the 
most vulnerable part of our frontier, and having for above half a 
century rapidly extended their conquests in our vicinity, had unac- 
countably failed to awaken the anxiety, or excite the attention of 
our Indian government. Still, as the aggressions of this people 
became more and more vexatious, they were met for some years 
with remonstrances only: until, at length, this forbearance or 
apathy in our authorities, was all at once succeeded by an abrupt, 
and even rash determination of offensive war. 

Then was this struggle instantly carried, without correct infor- 
mation, without due preparation, and with very inadequate means, 
into the heart of the enemy’s country. Not until the honour, the dig- 
nity, and even the safety of the British name in India were compro- 
mised in the contest, was it discovered, that the imminence of the 
crisis had been deplorably overlooked ; and the very rumour of the 
advance of a Burmese army on our weakest frontier, was sufficient 
to plunge the great capital of British India into confusion and dis- 
may. The actual danger of Calcutta was, perhaps, never worth 
naming; but exaggerated as it was in the imagination of a timid, 
people, it is certain that, by the close proximity of the Chittagong 
frontier, the metropolis and the whole empire lay very much ex- 
posed, and easily assailable from that quarter. Besides, it should 
never be forgotten, that our Indian empire is maintained far more 
by the force of opinion, than by the mere physical strength of a 
few thousands of our countrymen; and that, in the first hour 
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which should betray to the natives any decided evidence of weak- 
ness, our dominion would be instantly shaken to its centre. The 
insecurity or panic which reached the capital of British India, for 
the first time in half a century, and in the meridian of our power, 
was but an inauspicious omen for the commencement of the Bur- 
mese war. 

Whatever censure, however, may attach to the mode in which 
the war in Ava was originally undertaken, it is but justice to our 
local authorities in India to declare that, when we were beyond re- 
trievement embarked in the struggle, nothing was left undone to 
repair the errors of the outset, and to ensure for it a happy ter- 
mination. . Such is the whole tenure of our sovereignty in that 
country, that when we have once assumed arms, there is no possi- 
bility of receding with safety, short of the entire accomplishment 
of the object avowed. The activity, the vigorous efforts, and the 
constancy with which the local government persevered in the con- 
test, are really entitled to the highest praise. There was, too, more 
than one collateral circumstance which perilously deepened the 
chances that had been staked upon the issue. The mutiny of the 
Sepoy regiments at Barrackpore, in Bengal, in the beginning of the 
war, was one of the most dangerous contingencies that ever arose in 
our Indian history. The native troops in the Bengal Presidency 
had notoriously conceived a horror both of the Burmese and of 
their country ; and the ostensible discontents of the mutinous, were 
no more than so many shallow pretexts, to cover their aversion and 
fear of the service on which they were ordered. The facts and the 
extent of that mutiny have been variously misrepresented ; but we 
have no doubt, from well authenticated particulars which have 
reached us, that nothing less than the intrepid promptitude, and 
the necessary severity with which, after every milder proceeding 
had failed to recal them to obedience, the mutineers were attacked, 
and part of them put to the sword, could have averted the general 
revolt of the whole army of Bengal. Of all the tremendous con- 
sequences that must have ensued, it is needless to say, that the 
total paralysing of our operations in Ava would have been among 
the very lightest! 

But this revolt was quelled by one act of undaunted firmness. 
The impending danger quickly passed away ; and the invasion of 
Ava rT 9 It proceeded favourably : but not without the ex- 

erience that the employment of full half of our aggregate European 

orce in India, and the labours of three arduous campaigns, were 
barely adequate to the successful consummation of a war, which, at 
the outset, it had been sagely proposed to finish at a blow, with four 
European battalions, and the capture of a single seaport! But here 
again arose.a new danger. This pressing demand of the war in Ava, 
by obliging the concentration of half the European force of all British 
India upon a single point, had drained both the presidencies of 
Madras and Bengal of their garrisons. This was the juncture 
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chosen by the ruler of Bhurtpore, in Upper India, to set our power 
at defiance; and such was the military state of our provinces, 
that when the local government had strained every remaining nerve’ 
to assemble an army for the siege of that formidable fortress— 
which alone had formerly arrested the triumph of the British arms 
in the days of our highest glory—it was found possible to assemble 
before the place no more than two battalions of British infantry. 
To these were joined, indeed, a Sepoy force of many thousand men ; 
but, in the assault of Bhurtpore, we know that not one of the native 
regiments could be induced to approach the walls, until the king’s 
troops had surmounted the ramparts. 

But, in fact, both in the operations before Bhurtpore, and in the 
Burmese war, the native troops were of little more use than to swell 
the array of our lines. Whether from the belief that Bhurtpore 
was impregnable, and from the dread which the natives of India 
had conceived of the Burmese, or else from a degeneration of their 
ancient qualities, in neither case did the Sepoys eros display 
that boasted valour and patient fortitude, for which they had been 
famed in former wars. Late experience has revealed circumstances 
in the state of discipline, and the whole condition of the native 
army, which, our government may be assured, urgently demand 
most serious consideration in their vital influence upon the durabi- 
lity of our Indian power. ‘To this subject we may, perhaps, find a 
more fitting opportunity to revert ; suffice it now to say, the events 
before us proved that, on the British troops alone could reliance al- 
ways be placed ; and on the occasion of Bhurtpore, the safety of 
India may positively be said to have been committed, at the bay- 
onet’s point, to two weak British battalions. The pledge was nobl 
redeemed : and nothing ever impressed the people of India wit 
more wonder and awe of our power, than the energy and rapidity 
with which the reduction of Bhurtpore—that living reproach of our 
pride—was accomplished. But if the assault of that fortress had 
unhappily failed, there is good reason to believe, that all the sub- 
jugated native powers of India would have risen against our yoke; 
and that, in six months, the flames of insurrection would have burst 
forth throughout the whole extent of the peninsula. 

Amidst such collateral dangers of mutiny and war, in the heart of 
our own possessions, was the struggle in the Burmhan empire 
steadily prosecuted. In itself, the contest was attended with all 
the difficulties which defective intelligence—scanty supplies—a 
tropical climate, whose deluging rains were fatal to the European 
constitution—a most intricate and desolated country—a hostile 
population—and an active and harassing enemy, could oppose to 
an invading army. Yet no obstacle was sufficient to shake the 
resolution of the British leader, or to damp the ardour and patience 
of his followers. An advance was accomplished through six hun- 
dred miles, for the most part of forest and swamp, which were 
pierced only by blind tracts and bridle paths, and in the face of an 
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enemy always ten times superior in numbers; and the terms of 
peace were at last triumphantly dictated by the invaders, almost at 
the gates of the capital of Ava. Thus was the struggle ultimately 
crowned, certainly with honour, perhaps with more solid advan- 
tage :—but, in any case, not without an immense sacrifice of inva- 
luable lives. For the hundreds of our gallant spirits, who fell in 
the prodigal devotion of their courage, the soldier might perhaps 
be permitted to have desired only a more illustrious field and a 
worthier foe : the cost of blood and the misery of families, are sel- 
dom held to dim the lustre of victory. But the far greater number 
of our countrymen who perished in these campaigns, died, not in 
the elation of victory and the vigour of manhood, but of fatigue 
and exposure to a baneful climate, and in lingering, wasting dis- 
ease. A calculation of the THOUSANDs of these victims would 
woefully balance the gain of success: but the real amount of their 
number will never, we suspect, willingly be proclaimed to the public 
of Great Britain. | 

Of the deeply interesting operations of a struggle so peculiar and 
important, some authentic history was of course highly desirable ; 
and the narrative, which Major Snodgrass has given in the unpre- 
tending volume before us, fully answers every purpose that could 
possibly be wished. It is a clear, simple, and, we doubt not, a 
most faithful detail. The writer’s official and confidential situation, 
which attached him to the person of the commanding general, gave 
him a perfect acquaintance with every movement of the army and 
every event of the war; and it is evident that his work is to be re- 
ceived as a publication from the highest authority. Hs style ad- 
mirably befits the ‘‘ round unvarnished tale” of a soldier: it is 
sufficiently correct, without the slightest ambition of ornament or 
“ fine writing.” What he has to say is generally delivered in plain, 
unaffected, matter-of-fact language; and, if he is ever betrayed 
into a grandiloquent expression, the reader will observe with a smile 
the occasion and the subject. It is only in describing the boastful 
preparations of the Burmhan leaders, or the immense masses of 
their array, that he has caught for a moment the spirit of that tu- 
mid phraseology, in which, to judge from some papers in his ap- 
pendix, no oriental people more curiously excel, than the subjects 
of his golden-footed majesty of Ava. But in relating the most dar- 
ing achievements of our own troops, or explaining the most remark- 
able skill of their leader, nothing can be more modest or unassuming 
than his manner. 

Such are the merits of Major Snodgrass’s volume: its defects, if 
so they may be termed, are very excusable. In a work of this 
kind, we are to look neither for the critical examination of measures 
of doubtful expediency, nor the prominent exposure of military and 
political faults. The author has of course avoided all discussion of 
the kind ; and he takes for his business only the relation of facts, 
the detail of operations, and the description of the people and the 
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country forming the theatre of warfare. Not, however, that he is 
by any means chargeable with undue or partial reservation: for he 
often suffers circumstances to appear that, with less honesty and 
candour, he might easily have suppressed ; and his account of the 
war has many indirect admissions of error, from which the reader 
is left without difficulty to deduce his own reflections. More than, 
or even as much as, all this, the public had assuredly no right to 
expect in an official narrative. In fact, we have very rarely met 
with an authentic military memoir, so lucidly composed, so full of 
curious and even romantic incident, offering so much general in- 
formation on the peculiarities of the country and its people, as well 
as the features of the war, and abounding altogether in such vari- 
ous attraction even for unmilitary readers. 

Without detailing the origin and growth of the circumstances 
which produced the Burmese war, Major Snodgrass at once opens 
his volume with the assembling of the expedition against Rangoon. 
It is not our office to supply his omissions ; but we may just record 
our belief, that some appeal to arms had really become necessary 
on the part of our government. A barbarous and restless people, 
seated on our immediate frontier, had for years been trying our pa- 
tience by a series of petty aggressions: they had never felt the 
weight of the British arms; and being unused to any distinction 
between forbearance and fear, they naturally, like true. Asiatics, 
grew more insolent and intolerably arrogant in their pretensions, in 
proportion as they found our authorities slow to answer provoca- 
tion. Nay, to such a height had their ambitious projects arisen 
with the impunity which they had enjoyed, that their rude court 
contemplated no less a design than the conquest of all Hindostan. 
In the course of the war, abundant evidence was gained, that a 
scheme of invading Bengal with a hundred thousand men, had been 
agitated by the court of Ava, and publicly announced to its subjects, 
above twelve months before the commencement of hostilities on our 
part. It was full time that these barbarians should be deterred, by 
a prompt and signal chastisement, from the continued or renewed 
indulgence of their dreams of ambition: that they should be taught 
by experience, the immeasurable superiority of our troops; and be 
left with an indelible warning to their presumption, against the 
danger of trifling with such neighbours. Nothing less than the 
infliction of some serious example upon them, could ensure the re- 
pose of our frontier against their incursions: we are convinced of 
the justice and necessity of the war; we doubt-only the propriety 
of the manner and of the season in which it was commenced. 

The Burmhan empire was accessible to our assaults, either by 
land, from the Chittagong frontier on the south-east of Bengal, or, 
by water, from the long sea-board of Arracan and Pegu, which ex- 
tends from the head of the bay of Bengal, down as far south as the 
latitude of the Great Andaman island. Through the Chittagong 
frontier, lay infinitely the shortest line from our possessions to the 
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Burmhan capital, Amarapora: but the difficulties of the route might 
be insuperable ; and the point of attack selected in preference was 
Rangoon, in Pegu, the principal, or rather the only, commercial 
seaport of the empire, situated in the delta of the Irrawaddy, and 
about six hundred miles below the capital, which is also washed b 
that great river. To Rangoon, then, was a force hastily dispatched 
in mee 1824, from Bengal and Madras, under Brigadier-General 
Sir Archibald Campbell, consisting, in all, of between five and six 
thousand men, and including, as we have said, only four European 
battalions. The appearance of this armament off Rangoon was 
probably, at first, quite a surprise upon the Burmhan authorities : 
the fleet were suffered to ascend the river and anchor before the 
town, almost entirely without opposition; and, on the llth May, 
the troops were landed and took possession of the place. 

But they found only a miserable town of wooden hovels, deserted 
by its inhabitants, and stripped of every article of provision or 
transport that could possibly be useful to an invading army. Every 
effort, also, to open an amicable communication with the people, was 
most completely frustrated, by the precautions and vigilance of their 
rulers. No sooner, in fact, had it been concluded by the Burmese 
governor impossible to defend Rangoon, than the whole country in 
its vicinity was literally, to use an expressive phrase, driven and 
desolated. Men, cattle, river craft, provisions, every thing for many 
miles, had been carefully removed into the neighbouring jungle; and 
the whole population and resources of the district were thus secured 
within a hidden cordon of armed men, which, in a country where 
every male is by profession a soldier, was rapidly drawn around the 
invaders and hemmed them in, while it remained concealed from 
their view, and buried in the darkness of an almost impenetrable 
forest. Silently and actively, did the Burmese chiefs mature their 
operations: ‘neither rumour nor intelligence,’ says Major Snod- 
grass, ‘ of what was passing within their posts ever reached us; be- 
yond the invisible line which circumscribed our position, all was 
mystery or vague conjecture.’ 

This natural resolution of a shrewd and warlike, though barba- 
rous enemy, to defend their country to extremity, had not been at 
all calculated upon on our part ; and from the disappointment and 
perplexity, which our author acknowledges that the first symptoms 
of obstinate resistance produced in our councils, we may form a 
pretty sufficient idea of the ignorance concerning the people and 
their country, and. the ill-advised precipitation, with which this ex- 
pedition had been framed. It had been /oped that the seizure of a 
single defenceless town, and the disembarkation of six thousand 
men, would terrify into submission a barbarian despot, who was un- 
acquainted with the superior valour of European troops, and could 
assemble at a nod a vast population of warriors! It had been hoped, 
too, that the people of the provinces around Rangoon—the ancient 
kingdom of Pegu, which the Burmese had subjugated in the last 
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century—would be induced to rise and shake off the yoke of their 
masters. And it had further been hoped, that, if the capture of 
Rangoon should fail of frightening the king of Ava into terms, that 
city would furnish a sufficient number of boats to push a force up 
the river for the reduction of the capital. 

Now there was not one of these precious hopes and unfounded 
expectations, that had not been miserably deceived: the enemy, so 
far from being intimidated by the landing of our troops, had evi- 
dently commenced a patient and systematic plan of laying waste 
the country before them, and blocking them up in their narrow 
quarters, until they should be starved or harassed into an evacuation 
of the empire. From the day on which the British disembarked ‘ it 
was obvious,’ says our author, ‘ that we had been deceived by erro- 
neous accounts of the character and sentiments of the mou and 
that decided hostility from both Burmese and Peguer was all we 
had to expect;’? and, as for the means of water transport up the 
Irrawaddy, there was no longer the slightest chance of procurin 
boats wie boatmen from the hostile population. Such had been the 
hasty folly of sending the expedition to Rangoon without correct 
intelligence, and without the attendant means of river transport. 
And this was the more inexcusable, because no previous effort ap- 
pears to have been made to obtain authentic information, and to 
sound the temper of the people, by dispatching secret agents to the 
spot, with which commercial intercourse had been open, to the last 
hour before the appearance of our armament. 

Major Snodgrass does not, of course, dwell much upon the fact, 
that the season chosen for the expedition was the commencement of 
the rainy monsoon: in Ava, the longest, perhaps, by his own ac- 
count, that is experienced in any part of India, and during which 
no troops could keep the field for twenty-four hours together ; nor 
does he comment upon all the fatal results of this ill-timed measure. 
But we know what the consequences were :—that the troops re- 
mained for exactly nine months to a day cooped up in an unhealth 
town, during the most insalubrious season, and under all the suffer- 
ings of filthy quarters and unwholesome and scanty food, before 
they could (on the 11th February, 1825), effect their first day’s 
march in advance; we know from undoubted information that, 
during the first seven months only of that period, one British regi- 
ment alone lost three hundred men from disease, and we have not 
reason to believe that the mortality in other corps was less fearful. 
We are not singular in the opinion, that all this disaster might have 
been averted, if the expedition, instead of sailing in April, had 
been postponed (as was recommended from a high quarter at the 
time), until December, and had carried with it a sufficient number of 
boats to have enabled the army to advance up the river immediately 
after its landing in the cold season: thus shortening the actual 
period of operations, and conegente Serene the waste of 
men and money, by nearly one half. e have heard it said, and 
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it is only fair so to state, as the sole plausible excuse for the sad 
mismanagement which took place, that the local government were 
induced to dispatch the expedition before the rainy monsoon, apon 
the report of an officer (since deceased) who had formerly been in 
Ava, and who declared that the wide overflowing of the Irrawaddy, 
would enable a force to aseend the river during the rains without 
obstruction from an enemy on either bank. But of this there is 
not a syllable in our author’s narrative ; and if the report had been 
well-founded, still no movement could have been made, as the army 
were unprovided with boats, and had been able to procure none in 
the country. 

But we resume our author’s most interesting narrative :—Our 
little army had been but a few days in possession of Rangoon, 
when their situation became most anxious and distressing; and 
from that epoch the appearance of affairs grew for many months 
continually more gloomy. As soon as the unexpected news of their 
debarkation reached the court of Ava, the most vigorous prepara- 
tion commenced for their expulsion. An invasion from the south- 
ern coast had never been contemplated by the Burmese authorities ; 
and the main force of the empire appears to have been assembled, 
under their most esteemed general, Maha Bandoola, to menace the 
Chittagong frontier. But now ‘ the war tocsin was sounded in 
every part of the kingdom;’ and every town and village within 
three hundred miles of Rangoon poured down its complement 
of armed men, to drive the audacious and rebel strangers (for so 
were they designated), back into the ocean. Whole fleets of 
boats full of warriors were continually descending the stream of the 
Irrawaddy to the scene of rendezvous; and towards the end of May, 
their audacity increasing with their vast numbers, the enemy gra- 
dually appoached nearer and nearer to the British position, and 
commenced stockading themselves in the jungle, within hearing of 
our advanced posts. 

Their advance met with every encouragement from the skilful 
and gallant commander of our little army, who, unable to under- 
take any distant operation, desired above all things to give full 
scope to their arrogance; and he silently awaited the moment when 
they should place themselves well within his reach, that he might 
damp their temerity by some effectual chastisement. They had stock- 
aded an advanced corps almost within musket shot of the British 
piquets, before, on the 28th of May, he sallied upon them for the first 
day’s encounter; driving them, with a body of only six or seven 
hundred men and two field pieces, for about five miles before him, 
pi their unfinished works in the jungle, carrying two of their 
completed stockades by the bayonet, and leaving four hundred of 


them dead upon the field, before he returned to his quarters. The 
wet season had already set in, the troops had marched knee-deep in 
water, through the inundated rice-grounds, the artillery could not 
be dragged forward, and torrents of rain rendered fire-arms almost 
unserviceable. . 
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This first encounter made some impression upon the spirits of the 
Burmese, and produced the arrival of two deputies from their camp, 
with hollow proposals to negociate, which were evidently, however, 
designed but to gain time. But the check had only rendered the 
barbarians more wily and cautious; day and night they were still 
busily employed in fortifying their positions in the forest; their 
sharpshooters and small parties, under cover of the darkness, con- 
stantly harassed our outposts, and allowed the weary soldier no 
respite or repose ; and within a fortnight from the first partial at- 
tack, a more serious assault upon their lines had become necessary. 
The ordinary defences of these barbarians were stockades, or stout 
palisading, varying from eight to twenty feet in height, loop-holed 
for fire arms, strengthened by transverse beams, and furnished with 
raised stages or ramparts of scaffolding in the interior, for the de- 
fenders to occupy. These works were generally erected in the forest 
or jungle, and the approach to them obstructed by abattis, or felled 
and projected trees. They seem to have been constructed with a 
rapidity that could scarcely have been surpassed by the skill of 
American woodsmen; and they were generally defended with stub- 
born resolution. 

The enemy had now formed a chain of stockades, extendin 
across the forest, about three miles in front of Rangoon, to the vil- 
lage of Kemmendine on the river; and upon this position another 
attack was made on the 10th and llth of June. One ad- 
vanced stockade was so strong, that it was necessary to breach it 
with artillery; our troops rushed into the yawning chasm with an 
impetuosity which nothing could resist; and the work was in a few 
minutes carried: but not before the dead bodies of two hundred of 
the enemy had attested the obstinate courage of the defence. At 
the village of Kemmendine itself, it was determined to try the effect 
of mortars upon the principal stockade; and after a short bombard- 
ment, the enemy, unaccustomed to these destructive engines of 
modern warfare, and panic stricken at the dreadful havock made 
by shells on their crowded garrison, fled in dismay. 

But even the salutary terror and discouragement into which the 
enemy were thrown by these operations, gave only a temporary 
relief to our troops, by deterring the Burmese parties, for a short 
time, from repeating their nocturnal inroads upon the British lines. 
In two or three weeks, having received large reinforcements, they 
again began to advance and press upon the British position; and, 
in a single day, eight thousand men were computed to have crossed 
above Kemmendine to the Rangoon side of the river. The jungles 
around seemed animated by an unseen multitude of people ; clouds 
of smoke marked the encampments of the different corps of the 
Burmhan army in the forest ; and their noisy preparations for attack, 
formed a striking contrast to the still and quiet aspect of the British 
line. Having received positive commands from their king to dela 
no longer driving the British into the sea, they at length ventured, 
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on the Ist of July, to become the assailants, and commenced a 
general attack near the Great Dagon Pagoda, in front of Rangoon, 
which, in itself a fortress, was occupied by a king’s regiment, and 
formed the key of the British position. It is needless to say that 
they were totally defeated. 

rom this epoch, the Burmese leaders, convinced of the hope- 
lessness of coping with the invaders in the field, reverted for some 
time to their much more formidable system, of fortifying themselves 
in the most inaccessible parts of the forest, straitening the quarters 
of the British, and harassing our worn out troops by desultory skir- 
mishes and nightly inroads. It was once more necessary to force 
them to a general encounter; and on the 8th of July, in the most 
inclement part of the rainy season, Sir Archibald Campbell moved 
out to attack their stockaded camp, at Kummeroot on the river, five 
miles from the town, by land and water. Ten stockades were car- 
ried by escalade; with the capture of thirty pieces of cannon, and 
with a loss to the Burmese of their chief commander and eight 
hundred killed, while all the surrounding jungles were filled with 
their miserable wounded and dying. 

This sanguinary defeat seems at length to have made a deep im- 
pression upon the enemy, though it produced no solicitation for 
peace. The British were no longer so closely molested ; their quar- 
ters and foraging parties had a wider range, and a portion of the 
peaceable inhabitants of Rangoon, being freed from the confine- 
ment in which their own army had kept them, began to return to 
their homes. The rains, however, were now at their height: and 
Sir Archibald Campbell, being still without the means of advancing 
a day’s march into the interior, made the best use which he could 
of this forced inaction, by detaching small expeditions by sea to 
seize some of the maritime possessions of the enemy. In this man- 
ner, Tavoy, Mergui, Martaban, and the whole coast of Tenasserim, 
southward of Rangoon, were reduced by ourarms. But these con- 
quests were found to have no effect upon the obstinacy of the court 
of Ava; disease was already making fearful ravages in the British 
cantonments ; and the prospect of a successful termination for the 
contest, became every day more uncertain and cheerless. But amidst 
all the appalling difficulties which surrounded him, it is very ho- 
nourable to the British general, that his constancy of purpose seems 
never for an instant to have faltered; by the government of India 
he was worthily supported ; and by the troops themselves, even the 
severest privations and the heaviest sufferings were patiently en- 
dured. Stil the epidemic was raging among them with increasing 


violence ; those who yet crawled to their posts, were reduced to ema- 
ciation and debility ; and by the end of September, although the 
original army had been reinforced, scarcely three thousand duty- 
soldiers were left to guard the lines. 

The time had now arrived when the war was to assume a new 
feature. Finding all their efforts before Rangoon terminate only in 
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the defeat and dismay of successive armaments, the court of Ava 
were driven to their last resource; and Maha Bandoola and his 
numerous army, all the veteran warriors of the empire, were sud- 
denly recalled from the borders of Bengal, to proceed against Ran- 
goon. The army of Bandoola broke up from the Chittagong ter- 
ritory, and disappeared in the course of one night ; our own fron- 
tiers were thus relieved from the presence of the force which had 
created so much alarm in Calcutta; and the whole weight of the 
barbarous empire was thrown upon the Irrawaddy, to crush and 
overwhelm Sir Archibald Campbell’s little army. Reduced and 
enfeebled as they were, this handful of gallant men still hailed 
with delight the hope of at last measuring their strength, in one 
final struggle, with the aggregate force of the enemy. 

This Maha Bandoola, the evcsian and most able general of the 
Burmese, appears really to have been a leader not unworthy of the 
confidence reposed in him by his nation. By the end of November, 
he had nents’ infront of the British, an army the largest and best 
equipped which the court of Ava had ever sent into the field: 
60,000 tighting men, a large train of artillery and elephants, and a 
body of Cassay horse. Of the infantry, 35,000 were musketeers, and 
many were armed with jingals, a small but most annoying piece, 
carrying a ball of from six to twelve ounces, and mounted on a car- 
riage which two men can manage and move about at pleasure; the 
rest were spearmen: and all were well provided with implements for 
stockading and entrenching. With this immense force, Bandoola, 
moving forward, in a single night filled the forests on the British 
front within musket shot of our position. In the same manner was 
the opposite bank of the river occupied and entrenched ; and thus, 
in the course of a few hours, says Major Snodgrass, we found our- 
selves completely surrounded, with the narrow channel of the Ran- 
goon river alone unoccupied in our rear, and with only the limited 
space within our lines that we could call our own. The manner in 
which this investment was performed, is very deserving of notice. 


‘ The line of circumvallation taken up by the enemy, obviously extended 
e very considerable distance, and divided as it was by the river, injudi- 
ciously weakened his means of assailing us on any particular point; but as 
far as celerity, order, and regularity are concerned, the style in which the 
different corps took up their stations in the line, reflected much credit on 
the arrangement of the Burmese commander. When this singular and 
presumptuous formation was completed, the soldiers of the left columns 
also laying aside their spears and muskets, commenced operations with 
their entrenching tools, with such activity and good will, that in the course 
of a couple of hours their line had wholly disappeared, and could only be 
traced by a parapet of new earth, gradually increasing in height, and as- 
suming such forms as the skill and science of the engineer suggested. 

‘The moving masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious at- 
tention, had sunk into the ground; and to any one who had not witnessed 
the whole scene, the existence of these subterranean legions would not 
have been credited: the occasional movement of a chief, with his gilt 
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chattah (umbrella), from place to place, superintending the progress of 
their labour, was the only thing that now attracted notice. By a distant 
observer, the hills, covered with mounds of earth, would have been taken 
for any thing rather than the approaches of an attacking army ; but to us 
who had watched the whole strange proceeding, it seemed the work of 
magic or enchantment. 

* * # ~ * * * * + # * 

‘ When a sortie had interrupted their labours, the trenches were found 
to be a succession of holes, capable of containing two men each, and ex- 
cavated, so as to afford shelter, both froin the weather and the fire of an 
enemy ; even a shell lighting in the trench could at most but kill two men, © 
As it is not the Burmese system to relieve their troops in making these ap- 
proaches, each hole contained a sufficient supply of rice, water, and even 
fuel for its inmates; and under the excavated bank, a bed of straw or 
brushwood was prepared, in which one man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is completed, its occupiers, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, push forward to where the second line is to be opened, 
their place being immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and 
so on progressively, the number of trenches occupied varying according to 
the force of the besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the nature of 
the ground. The Burmese, in the course of the evening, re-occupied their 
trenches, and re-commenced their labours, as if nothing had occurred; 
their commander, however, took the precaution of bringing forward a 
strong corps of reserve to the verge of the forest, from which his left wing 


had issued, to protect it from any future interruption in its operations.’— 
pp. 101—104. 


The British had, meanwhile, not been inactive in preparing a 
warm reception for the perpetual assaults, which were now to be 
expected from the overweening confidence of an enemy prodigiously 
superior in numerical strength. So fearfully had disease already 
done its work among the Europeans, that their diminished ranks 
were totally inadequate to cover the extent of position which they 
unavoidably had to maintain; and to remedy this evil, as far as 
possible, a chain of posts had been constructed, of redoubts and 
fortified pagodas, well garnished with artillery, and held by small 
garrisons. It was on the lst of December, that the enemy, working 
their approaches so close to every part of the British position that 
our soldiers were often wounded as they lay in their beds, com- 
menced along the whole line a series of furious attacks, which gave 
our troops no rest for several days and nights, and did not termi- 
nate without many obstinate conflicts. At Kemmendine, the post 
which rested on the river, and formed the shoulder of the British 
position, was so repeatedly attacked, that for some days there was 
never peace above two hours at anytime. The ultimate attempts 
of the enemy were here directed to the destruction of our shippin 
by their fire-rafts. With the possession of Kemmendine, they coul 
have launched these tremendous engines into the stream, from a 
point where they must have reached our shipping, in the crowded 
harbour of Rangoon; but while we retained that post, they were 
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obliged to dispatch them from above it, and the setting of the cur- 
rent carried them upon a projecting point of land, where they inva- 
riably grounded ; and this circumstance, no doubt, much increased 
Bandoola’s anxiety to drive us from so important a position. Major 
Snodgrass has very vividly described a night attack by these fire- 
rafts, as well as their formidable construction : 


‘ Already the wearied soldiers had lain down to rest, when suddenly the 
heavens and the whole surrounding country became brilliantly illuminated 
by the flames of several tremendous fire-rafts, floating down the river to- 
wards Rangoon ; and scarcely had the blaze appeared, when incessant rolls 
of musketry and peals of cannon were heard from Kemmendine. The 
enemy had launched their fire-rafts into the stream with the first of the ebb- 
tide, in the hope of driving the vessels from their stations off the place; and 
they were followed up by war-boats, ready to take advantage of the confu- 
sion which might ensue, should any of them be set on fire. The skill and 
intrepidity of British seamen, however, proved more than a match for the 
numbers and devices of the enemy; entering their boats, they grappled 
the flaming rafts, and conducted them past the shipping, or run them 
ashore upon the bank. On the land side, the enemy were equally unsuc- 
cessful, being again repulsed with heavy loss, in the most resolute attempt 
they had yet made, to reach the interior of the fort. 

‘ The fire-rafts were, upon examination, found to be ingeniously con- 
trived, and formidably constructed, made wholly of bamboos, firmly wrought 
together, between every two or three rows of which a line of earthern jars, 
of considerable size, filled with petroleum, or earth-oil and cotton, were se- 
cured; other inflammable ingredients were also distributed in different 
parts of the raft, and the almost unextinguishable fierceness of the flames 
proceeding from them can scarcely be imagined. Many of them were con- 
siderably upwards of a hundred feet in length, and were divided into many 
pieces attached to each other by means of long hinges, so arranged, that 
when they caught upon the cable or bow of any ship, the force of the 
current would carry the ends of the raft completely round her, and en- 
velop her in flames, from the deck to her main-topmast head, with 


scarcely a possibility of extricating herself from the devouring element.’— 
pp. 105, 106. 


Through the particulars of the enemy’s assaults upon our lines, 
we need not follow our author’s most animated warrative: it is 
needless to say, that they were everywhere repulsed. Then, the 
enemy having expended their ardour in vain attacks, and havin 
fairly committed their materié/ and their men within his reach, the 
British general, on the 5th of December, became in turn the assail- 
ant; and on that, and the four following days, he successively de- 
feated all parts of the enemy’s lines in detail, and with immense 
slaughter, capturing every gun which they had, and the whole 
materiél of their army, and making a route so complete, that, on the 
Yth, the whole of their vast multitude had entirely disappeared 
from before the victors. The account of these operations varies 
little from that of the preceding attacks ; and of such we have 
already extracted a sufficient account to illustrate the peculiarity of 
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the warfare in which our troops were engaged. The repetition of 
similar circumstances would here be useless: but it is impossible to 
contemplate, without pride and wonder, the picture presented by 
these operations, of the immense superiority of the European over 
the Asiatic mind. Here, totally enveloped and hemmed in by an 
enemy deficient neither in valour nor ingenuity, were a small band 
of our countrymen, numbering fewer hundreds than their assailants 
numbered thousands; and yet, coolly and undauntedly repulsin 
every attempt to dislodge and overwhelm them; returning, a 
terrific vengeance, the attacks of this immense multitude; and to- 
tally destroying or routing them, at the bayonet’s point. For de- 
feated as the enemy had been, it was not the mere fire of our troops 
that could dislodge them from their entrenchments. In the ima- 
gined safety of their cover, they firmly maintained themselves and 
returned the British fire: it was only at the decisive and intrepid 
charge, that they quailed to the courage of the European, and re- 
fused to encounter him hand to hand. 

The final retreat of Bandoola, and his discomfited legions, left 
the field open for the advance of the British up the Irrawaddy to- 
wards the capital ;- which in February, the season also at length 
permitted. or this active prosecution of the war, the Indian go- 
vernment had meanwhile been making the most vigorous prepara- 
tions. Five hundred native boatmen had arrived at Chittagong, 
and boats had been diligently prepared for river service ; seventeen 
hundred draught cattle and means for field transport had been 
landed from British India; and the army was now reinforced by 
four regiments of European infantry, several battalions of Sepoys, 
two squadrons of cavalry, a troop of horse-artillery, and another of 
rockets. Yet so defective was still the materiel of transport, and 
so small the numbers of our disposable force, that inspired by any 
less energy and courage, they might have seemed strangely inade- 
quate to the deep invasion of a vast and populous kingdom. The 
advance was made in two divisions, by land and water: after 
leaving sufficient garrisons in Rangoon, and the other maritime 
conquests, the land column, under Sir Archibald Campbell in per- 
son, could not by any effort be increased beyond thirteen hundred 
European, and a thousand native infantry, with the cavalry, horse- 
artillery, and rockets; the marine column, under Brigadier-General 
Cotton, consisted only of eight hundred European infantry and 
a small battalion of Sepoys, but it was embarked in a powerful 
flotilla of sixty boats, carrying, all one, and some two, pieces of 
heavy ordnance, and escorted by a detachment of British seamen 
in the launches of the men-of-war. 

The plan of operations provided that the combined columns 
should advance upon the line of the Irrawaddy towards the capital ; 
while, from the south-east frontier of Bengal, a large and well ap- 
pointed force under General Morrison, after seizing the capital of 
Arracan, should cross the lofty mountain-range of that country, 
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and penetrate to the Irrawaddy, to form a junction with the army 
from Rangoon. But general Morrison’s advance from Arracan 
was rendered impossible by the frightful mortality which broke out 
in his camp, and by the difficulties attending a movement across 
the mountains. Rangoon became, therefore, the only base of ope- 
rations; and a body of less than five thousand men, the only dis- 
posable army for the conquest of a great empire. 

It was on the 11th of February, 1825, that the second campaign 
of the war y, with the breaking up of our army from their 
quarters. ur author’s brief sketch of this little band on their 
advance, has something very picturesque and impressive. 


‘ On reaching camp on the first day’s march,’ says he, ‘ the scene which 
presented itself was at once grotesque and novel; no-double- poled tent 
bespoke the army of Bengal, or rows of well-pitched rowties that of the 
sister presidency; no Oriental luxury was here displayed, or even any of 
the comforts of an European camp, to console the traveller after his hot and 
weary march ; but officers, of all ranks, couching under a blanket, or Lilli- 
putian tent, to shelter themselves from a meridian sun, with a miserable, 
half-starved cow or pony, the sole beast of burden of the inmate, tied or 
picketed in the rear, conveying to the mind more the idea of a gipsy bivouac, 
than of a military encampment. Nothing of the pomp or circumstance of 
war was here apparent; nor would even the experienced eye have recog- 
nised in the little group that appeared but as a speck on the surface of an 
extensive plain, a force about to undertake the subjugation of an empire, 
and to fight its way for six hundred miles, against climate, privations, and 
a numerous enemy. At five in the morning the drum beat to arms, and 
the tawdry camp speedily disappearing, a gallant line alone remained, ani- 


mated by the finest feeling, and prepared to encounter every difficulty which 
might present itself.—pp. 138, 139. 


The bold undertaking of a scheme of such disproportionate con- 
quest, and its undaunted accomplishment, form indeed a spectacle 
to excite admiration and satoniohiaitint ; and all the circumstances 
of the enterprise are of a nature to recal to the imagination the 
romantic achieneemath of a Cortez or a Pizarro. Maha Ban- 
doolah, with his army, reduced by losses and desertion to about 
fifteen thousand men, was now strongly stockaded and entrenched 
at a place called Donoobew, on one of the branch rivers of the 
delta of Rangoon, about sixty miles above that place; and here 
the invaders received the last check in their operations. The 
water division were repulsed in an attack of the enemy’s stockades, 7 
and proved too weak in numbers to carry them ; and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who, with the land column, had already passed on and 
reached the main stream of the majestic Irrawaddy, at Sarrawah, 
was compelled to retrograde to general Cotton’s support. Ban- 
doolah and his army were now invested in their wtih at Donoo- 
bew by the combined divisions ; batteries were raised against their 
position; and every indication was given of a resolute defence, 


when, on the Ist of April, the brave leader of the Burmese was 
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fortunately killed in his lines by one of our rockets. This man had 
evidently possessed native talents and qualities for martial com- 
mand, uncultured and stained by cruelty as they were, of no com- 
mon order; and he had been the sole stay of a sinking cause. 
With his fall, expired the resolution of his followers ; and on the 
succeeding night, his whole dispirited army silently evacuated their 
works and fled, leaving behind one hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon mounted on the defences.. After the death of Bandoolah, 
the invaders encountered no opposition of moment in their rapid 
advance to Prome, which they reached on the 25th of April; and 
at that place, a large city on the Irrawaddy, about two hundred 
and fifty miles from Rangoon, the British found excellent winter 
quarters, which the return of the rainy season soon after rendered 
it necessary to occupy. 

Thus terminated our second campaign in Ava; and still, not- 
withstanding all their heavy losses, the despot and his government 
had breathed no syllable of peace or submission. Nor, in the de- 
fence of the empire, had they been wanting in all the resolution, 
and a great deal of the skill, which the councils of more civilised 
states could have adopted in a similar emergency. Wherever it 
had been found hopeless to encounter the invaders in the field, a 
well laid and systematic plan had been steadily pursued to obstruct 
and paralyze their advance. The Burmese leaders, by the terror 
in which their authority was held by the peasantry, kept all their 
operations veiled from the invaders in the most impenetrable mys- 
tery : the country was every where desolated and fired before them; 
the population and cattle were driven; provisions and resources 
were totally destroyed. And all this was done systematically, and 
with no appearance of panic or haste. Not even Russia (says 
Major Snodgrass), in her memorable resistance to the armies of 
Napoleon, could have offered to the invading host such a continued 
scene of desolation: neither man nor beast escaped the retiring 
columns; and heaps of ashes, with groups of hungry howling 
dogs, alone indicated where towns and villages had stood. The 
unexpected fall of Bandoola, and the rapid advance of the British, 
amidst the consternation produced in the enemy by that event, 
alone happily saved the district around Prome from destruction ; 
and that city was already in flames, when our army took possession 
of it. Tothis system, justifiable as we must admit it to have been 
in a war of national defence, were added all the less excusable re- 
sources of oriental perfidy; and now began repeated attempts to 
lull the invaders into security and inaction, and to gain time by 
hollow, faithless negociations. While, at the same time, every 
effort was strained by the still obstinate monarch and his ministers, 
to raise a new and a yet more numerous army, than that which 
had melted away before the irresistible course of our invasion. 

By the end of November, an unwieldy array of seventy thousand 
men was thus assembled in front of Prome: where, at the close of 
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the wet season, our army, after every reinforcement, could still 
muster no larger a field force than five thousand men. There were 
now present eight British regiments of infantry, whose original 
numbers alone would have counted up as many thousands: but 
such had been the ravages of death in their ranks, in a war of 
eighteen months, infinitely less by the sword than by disease, that 
these eight European battalions could produce only three thousand 
bayonets! They numbered to their barbarian foes but as one to 
twenty, yet were they the eager assailants; and the rains having 
ended, the third campaign was opened by the British, with a ge- 
neral attack upon the enemy. Again was a total defeat, on the 
first days of December, inflicted upon this immense host ; but again 
not without the heavy cost on our part of many gallant lives. The 
route, however, to the capital, was once more open; and now, al- 
ternately fighting and negociating, but always advancing, our 
army vigorously followed up its successes, until the court of Ava 
was at length terrified into a sincere submission. In this manner, 
by a continuous march of near three months, our victorious little 
band had traversed as many hundred miles, and approached within 
only fifteen leagues, or three days’ distance, of Amarapora, before 
its monarch finally, on the 24th of February 1826, ratified the ar- 
ticles of peace which had been dictated to his ae 

By this treaty, the king of Ava ceded to the East India Company 
the provinces of Arracan already conquered by our arms, and, far- 
ther south, the coasts of Tavoy, Mergui and Tenasserim ; and he 
also submitted to pay the sum of a crore, or one hundred lacs of 
rupees—about a million sterling—as an indemnification for the 
charges of the war. It was stipulated that one quarter of this sum 
should be paid on the spot, and another instalment to the same 
amount before our evacuation of Rangoon; and that the remainin 
half should be discharged in two years. The first certainly, an 
we believe the second instalment, was duly received :—the remain- 
mg half million will probably never be seen. 

uch has been the honorable, and therefore the fortunate, termi- 
nation of this arduous and dangerous war; and judging, as man- 
kind ever judge, from the result only, it may be deemed an advan- 
tageous circumstance for the safety of our eastern empire, that we 
were forced into hostilities, which have humbled an arrogant and 
ambitious power, and given its barbarous rulers, for the first time, 
So salutary an impression of our strength. The perilous crisis 
through which our eastern dominion passed in the operation will 
be over-looked or forgotten. Whether the severe chastisement 
which the Burmhan power has received will, however, have made 
an impression so lasting as to deter its government from all future 
ageressions, time alone can determine; but there can be no doubt 
that the possession of Arracan, and the throwing back of our 
eastern frontier from Bengal to the distant mountains of that coun- 
try, must tend to the security of 7 empire. The policy of having 
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added the sore southern maritime conquests of Tavoy and Tenas- 
serim to our already overgrown empire appears to us, we confess, 
far more problematical. A few commercial advantages can scarcely 
recompense us for the charge of maintaining those distant and de- 
tached possessions, and for the fruitful occasions of a new rupture 
with our barbarous neighbours, the hazard of which must be much 
increased by so long a continuity of frontier. 
The engrossing interest of the principal subject of Major Snod- 
- volume has so occupied our attention and limits, that we 
ave not been enabled to find room for any of the collateral matter 
which he has ably blended with his narrative of military operations. 
But we cannot conclude without observing, that the work is full of 
the most desirable and amusing information, on the national cha- 
racter and manners of the Burmese, the state and form of their po- 
litical and civil institutions, and the geographical and commercial 
features of their country. It is not a little creditable to the intelli- 
gence and mental activity of the gallant author, that, in the midst 
of a contest so harassing, and in the incessant occupation of official 
duties, he should have found means to accumulate this mass of un- 
professional knowledge ; and he has thus rendered his little work, 
independently of its military merits, second only in value for its 


statistical details to Symes’s excellent account of his more peaceful 
mission to Ava. 





Art. XI. Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England, by 
Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of 
Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Nishney, 
Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, in the Year 1824. By 


Captain the Hon. George Keppel. Second edition. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London. Colburn. 1827. 


Mr. KeprpeE. is, we understand, the second son of the Earl of 
Albemarle, to whom he has affectionately inscribed this his first 
feat in the fields of literature. In those of war he had already 
earned distinction, having been present at the battle of Waterloo, 
when he had scarcel eh his sixteenth year. After that 
period, he appears to have served in India, as aide-de-camp to the 
late Marquis of Hastings ; and upon returning to England, instead 
of taking the common track homeward, by the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena, he preferred the novelty and perils of the land jour- 
ney, from the Persian Gulph to St. Petersburgh. We have here 
the results of such observations as he noted in his progress through 
the Persian and Russian dominions ; and although we cannot con- 
gratulate him upon any very important discoveries, or any learned 
research with respect to the various objects of antiquarian or na- 
tional interest which he encountered on his way, yet we must admit 
that his Narrative displays considerable talent, a just and discri- 
minating habit of thinking, and a chivalric spirit of enterprise, 
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which we are always delighted to see among the prominent cha- 
racteristics of an English gentleman. 

We remark with particular pleasure, that in exploring those 
countries, whose fate has been predicted, or related, in the sacred 
writings, Captain Keppel has uniformly pointed out the proofs 
which still remain in the manners or the ruins of those countries, 
to attest the wonderful correctness of the divine prophets and histo- 
rians. Unlike other travellers, whom we might mention, he has 
despised the mean affectation of that French philosophy, which can 
tread on consecrated ground with sneering indifference, if not with 
open blasphemy; and without the slightest tinge of bigotry, he has 
borne witness in many instances to the execution of some of the 
most awful decrees of Providence. In this respect his work is 
highly creditable to his education and habits, as a scholar and a 
soldier. 

Gladly acknowledging thus much, we cannot at the same time 
refrain from observing, that throughout his journey, Captain Kep- 
pelseems to have been in too great a hurry. Naturally anxious, as 
we know from experience, every Englishman is to get home, after 
he has satiated his curiosity abroad; yet it betrays a great want of 
tact to display that anxiety too openly, whenever the traveller 
chooses to become an author. The reader seldom imagines that 
instead of criticising, it is really his duty to feel grateful to those, 
who may be pleased to detail their peregrinations for his instruction 
and pleasure, after they have returned to their fire sides. He expects 
something more from the traveller than mere notes; and although 
the various works which have already shed abundant light on the 
overland route from India to Europe, might well excuse the ab- 
sence of more minute details in the volumes before us, yet we can- 
not but feel that they are in many respects dry and superficial. The 
style is plain, without any attempts at elegance of narrative, or 
beauty of description. Little is told us which we had not learned 
before, and that too from writers who had the rare fortune to blend 
felicity of diction with profound historical knowledge and fondness 
for research. In the only part of Captain Keppel’s route, in which 
he deviated from the path usually pursued by English travellers, 
namely, in that part of it which led him to Bakou, and along the 
shore of the Caspian Sea to Astrachan, and thence to Moscow, he 
has been only very recently anticipated by two very intelligent and 
able writers, Mr. Henderson, and the chevalier Gamba*. These 
travellers have fully described much more of the peculiarities of that 
portion of the Russian empire, than Captain Keppel appears even 
to have noticed. As to the rest, his route from Bussorah to Tab- 
reez has even less of novelty in its details. The uninteresting face 
of the country, and the unvarying manners of the people inhabitin 
it, are familiar to most of our readers; and were it not that there is 





* For reviews of their works, see the M. R., vol. 111., p. 113 and 447, 
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something in the personal history of every traveller to diversify and 
colour his narrative, they would have little to expect even from the 
youthful gallantry, enterprise, and indefatigable good humour of 
the writer before us. 

Accompanied by Mr. Ker Baillie Hamilton, Mr. Lamb, and 
Captain Hart, our author sailed from Bombay in the month of 
January 1824, in His Majesty’s ship Alligator, commanded by 
Captain Alexander, who kindly granted his countrymen a passage 
to Bussorah. Among their fellow passengers was Futteh Ali Khan, 
a son of the last Persian king of the Zund dynasty, who was mur- 
dered by Aga Mohummud, in 1794, and who, in the song and poetry 
of that country, is celebrated as one of the greatest of its heroes. 
The Prince was attended by a Persian Syyud, a man of some in- 
formation, who paid a compliment to our nation worth mentioning 
for its whimsicality. It was remarked, that upon the first introduction 
of the steam-boat at Calcutta, the Indians called it “‘ Sheitaun ko 
noo,” the Devil's boat. But the Syyud was still more flattering. 
He observed, that, ‘‘ when arts were in their infancy, it was na- 
tural to give the Devil credit for any new invention; but now so 
advanced are the English in every kind of improvement, that they 
are more than a match for the Devil himself!” 

After a favourable voyage of two or three weeks, the part 
landed at Bussorah, where they were received very civilly by the 
Pasha. In visiting him they were allowed not only to wear their 
hats, conformably to the eastern custom of always keeping the 
head covered, but even to wear their shoes, a privilege exclusively 
granted to Englishmen. We agree perfectly with Captain Kep- 
pel, that this latter might with great propriety be dispensed with. 


‘ Without entering into the merits of that John Bull policy, which exacts 
from the natives of the country in which we are residing a conformity to our 
customs, instead of our adopting theirs, the privilege we Englishmen claim, 
both at Bagdad and at this place, of keeping on our shoes in the presence 
of the Pasha, certainly does appear an useless acquisition of privilege on 
our parts, and one that cannot but be highly offensive to their Asiatic 
feelings. 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to mention, that throughout the East, the mere 
act of a native entering a room with shoes on, is the greatest possible insult, 
as it is on the floor that all meals are eaten. Let us put the question to 
ourselves. Would any of us be pleased, if a foreigner were to claim the 


right of coming from the streets, in his dirty boots, and of dancing up and 
down our dinner-table ?”—vol. i., pp. 55, 56. | 


After spending some pleasant days at Bussorah, Captain Keppel 
and his companions engaged a boat, and proceeded by the lu- 
phrates and the Tigris to Bagdad. Shortly after entering the lat- 
ter river, distinguished for its “‘ arrowy course,” they reached Il 
Jezeera (the island), which is supposed to have been the seat of 
Paradise. It is at present a miserable, deserted, barren spot, and 
so indeed is the whole surrounding country, though described by 
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Piiny as solum orientis fertilissimum. On the banks of the Tigris, 
our travellers observed, of course, several Arab encampments, 
which they visited, and which Captain Keppel describes. He 
gives us also an account of the present state of the numerous ruins 
of cities and towns, which he and his friends examined on their ap- 
proach to Bagdad. Arrived at that ancient capital, all his recol- 
lections of ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights,” are awakened in his mind. 
Indeed, during the whole of his progress through Persia, the 
fascination of those immortal tales hang like a spell upon his facul- 
ties, and give to his narrative the only romantic tints which it ex- 
hibits. He was necessarily much disappointed in not finding the 
gardens of Bagdad as splendid as the Arabian novelists had 
painted them ; but he appears to have derived some compensation 
for this misfortune, from being shewn a house that was said to have 
been the residence of the celebrated Haroun Alraschid, and a 
mosque, said to have been erected by that exemplary caliph. He 
visited also, with due devotion, the monastery of the Calendars, a 
sect of Mahometan dervishes, into which, it may be remembered, 
the three sons of kings, all blind of one eye, entered,as we find it 
recorded in the authentic histories above mentioned. 

We look upon that part of Captain Keppel’s narrative, in which 
he describes his visit to the ruins of Babylon, as the most interest- 
ing and valuable portion of his work. He follows, for the most 
part, the footsteps of Rich, and confirms the accuracy of that most 
able and intelligent antiquary. We must find room for his reflec- 
tions on the ruins of Babel. 


‘ The total circumferenceehas been found to be two thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet, which gives to the ruins a much greater extent of 
base than to the original building. The surplus is very great, when one 
considers the quantity that must have been removed by the Macedonian 
soldiers, and how much, in the course of ages, must have been taken by 
the workmen employed in digging for bricks. The elevation of the mound 
is irregular; to the west it is one hundred and ninety-eight feet high. On 
the top is that which looked like a castle in the distance; it is a solid mass 
of kiln-burnt bricks, thirty-seven feet high, and twenty-eight broad. The 
bricks, which are of an excellent description, are laid in with a fine and 
scarcely perceptible cement. At regular intervals, some bricks are omitted 
so as to leave square apertures through the mass; these may possibly have 
been intended to procure a free current of air, that should prevent the ad- 
mission of damp into the brickwork. The summit of the mass is much 
broken, and the fractures are so made as to carry conviction that violence 
has been used to reduce it to this state. 

‘ Distinct from the pile of bricks just described, and lower down on the 
north face of the large mound, is another mass exactly similar. Pieces of 
marble, stones, and broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. ‘The most 
curious of the fragments are several misshapen masses of brickwork, quite 
black, except in a few places where regular layers of kiln-burnt bricks are 
discernible : these have certainly been subjected to some fierce heat, as 
they are completely molten—a strong presumption that fire was used in the 
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destruction of the Tower, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures 
prophesied it should become, ‘‘ a burnt mountain.”* 

‘ Travellers who have visited this spot, have been struck with the curious 
appearance of these fragments, and, having only seen the black surface, 
have altogether rejected the idea of their being bricks. In the denuncia- 
tion respecting Babylon, fire is particularly mentioned as an agent against 
it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, when he says that it should be “ as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” on which cities, it is said, 
the Lord rained brimstone and fire.”+ Again, ‘ I will kindle a fire in his 
cities, and it shall devour all round about him;” and in another place, 
‘“« Her high gates shall be burned with fire, and the people shall labour in 
vain, and the folk in the fire, and they shall be weary.” 

‘ Taking into calculation the brick mass on the top of the large mound, 
the ruins are two hundred and thirty- five feet high, which gives nearly half 
the height of the Tower in its perfect state. Rich thought he could trace 
four stages, or stories of this building ; and the united observations of our 
party induce the same conviction. 

‘ Wild beasts appeared to be as numerous here as at Mujillebé. Mr. 
Lamb gave up his examination, from seeing an animal crouched in one of 
the square apertures. I saw another in a similar situation, and the large 
foot-print of a lion was so fresh, that the beast must have stolen away on 
ourapproach. From the summit we had a view of the vast heaps which 
constitute all that now remains of ancient Babylon; a more complete pic- 
ture of desolation could not well be imagined. The eye wandered over a 
barren desert, in which the ruins were nearly the only indication that it 
had ever been inhabited. It was impossible to behold this scene, and not 
to be reminded how exactly the predictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah have 
been fulfilled, even in the appearance Babylon was doomed to present: 
that “ she should never be inhabited ;” that ‘* the Arabian should not pitch 
his tent there ;” that she should ‘‘ become heaps ;” that her cities should be 
“‘ a desolation, a dry land, and a wilderness !”{’—vol. i., pp. 193—197. 


Captain Keppel had the good fortune, by the assistance of some 
workmen, to raise from the ruins a colossal piece of sculpture, which 
had been imperfectly seen by Beauchamp and Rich. It represents 
a lion standing over a man, and we own that we are much inclined 
to credit our author’s suggestion, that it was intended to comme- 
morate the miraculous preservation of Daniel in the lion’s den. 

From Bagdad, Captain Keppel and his companions proceeded 
through Curdistan to Tehraun, the seat of the Persian government. 
In this part of his journal we meet nothing new or striking. The 
following account of the high character which our countrymen bear 


generally throughout Persia, will, perhaps, be acceptable to our 
readers :— 


‘ Mr. Lamb, wishing to draw a bill upon Bagdad for the sum of one 





* ‘Jeremiah, chap. li., ver. 25.’ 

+ ‘ Some of the Jewish Doctors say, ‘‘ that God overturned the tower 
(Babel) by a terrible tempest, or burnt it by fire from heaven.” —Hewlett’s 
Annotations on Scripture, vol. 1., p. 194.’ 

t ‘Jer. li. ver. 37, 43.’ 
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hundred tomauns, for our common expenditure, sent a servant into the 
town, to know whether any of the shraufs (merchants) wonld be willing to 
give him money for it. After a short time, a miserable half-starved-looking 
wretch made his appearance, and said he should be willing to advance us 
any sum we might require: at first we were inclined to laugh at his pro- 
posal, thinking, from his appearance and garb, that he was more like an 
object of charity than a lender of money. He soon undeceived us; for, 
disencumbering himself of a few of his rags, he unstrapped from his bod 
a black leathern belt, and having cut it open, counted out the hundred to- 
mauns in gold. Mr. Lamb wrote a draft, in English, upon a merchant in 
Bagdad, which this man took in lien of his money, contenting himself with 
merely asking the name of the merchant on whom the bill was drawn, and 
declaring himself to be the party obliged; ‘‘ for,” said he, “ if I am robbed, 
I shall at least be spared this piece of paper.” While we were wondering 
both at his ability to serve us, and his confidence in our honesty (for we 
could easily have deceived him), he said he had had too many proofs of Eng- 
lish probity to entertain any alarm on that head. ‘* The Feringhees 
(Franks) are not so worthy of being trusted, but the Ingreez (Englishmen) 
have never been known to deceive.” 

‘ This circumstance reflects not a little on the general good conduct of 
our countrymen in Persia; for in this, as well as in many other examples, it 
might be shewn that it is to Englishmen only that this confidence is extended. 
Of the Feringhees, as it is their custom to distinguish other Europeans from 
us, the Ingreez, they are as distrustful as they are of each other. Why we 
should have so excellent a character, I know not, though I have heard it 
somewhat oddly accounted for. It is said, that some time ago, an Ameri- 
can vessel, in a trading voyage up the Red Sea, bought a considerable 
quantity of coffee, and paid for it in Spanish dollars, but the ship had not 
long sailed, when it was discovered that the money was counterfeit, and the 
merchants, in their indignation, vowed they would have no dealings with 
the English, for (as these sailors spoke our language) such they supposed 
them to be. Some one said that they were not English, but Feringhee 
dooneaine noo, ‘* Franks of the New World,” by which name the Ameri- 
cans are designated in these countries. As the mart where this transac- 
tion occurred was on the road to Mecca, the story sey spread, and nu- 
merous pilgrims, on their return home, were of course glad to promulgate 
any story detrimental to the Christian character. It is not to be supposed 
that our countrymen are always immaculate ; but now, if an Englishman 
misbehaves, he is not designated a native of England, but a “ Frank of the 
New World.” This is rather hard upon brother Jonathan, who is to the 
full as honest as John Bull; but, as in many other cases, the roguery of 
an individual is oftentimes felt by a multitude.’—vol. i., pp. 112—115. 


The Persian court and royal family have been so often de- 
scribed, that we need not dwell on that subject. At Tabreez, Cap- 
tain Keppel separated from his companions, as he wished to visit 
the celebrated fires of Bakou. His description of them, and of 
their various worshippers, exactly coincides with that of the che- 
valier Gamba, which may be seen in our last Appendix. Having 
gratified his laudable curiosity on this point, our author pursued 
his journey to Astrakhan. We may easily suppose the feelings 
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which were awakened in his mind, upon accidentally discovering 
in that populous city, a small congregation of his countrymen. 


The sentiments which he expresses on this occasion, do equal 
honour to his head and heart. 


‘ The Kizliar merchants had spoken of Khanee Fering, an English inn: 
by repeating these words, I was at last directed to a spacious house, at the 
door of which was playing a rosy-cheeked boy, whose features were so Eng- 
lish that I spoke to him in our own language. He told me he was the son 
of the Rev. Mr. Glen, and that this was the Scotch Missionary-house. | 
had scarcely recovered from the satisfaction of hearing the welcome accents 
of my native land, when his mother, a handsome woman, begged I would 
come up stairs, and remain with her family during my stay. I partook of 
a slight refreshment, and soon after there was a general summous to 
prayers. ‘The congregation consisted of twenty English persons, including 
women and children. Psalms were first chanted. One of the missionaries 
then put forth an eloquent extempore prayer to the Almighty, into which 
he introduced a thanksgiving for my safe arrival, and escape from so many 
dangers. 

‘ At no period of my life do I remember to have been impressed with so 
strong a feeling of devotion as on this evening. Few persons of the same 
general habits will understand my particular feelings. Few have ever been 
placed in the same situation under similar circumstances. Quitting coun- 
tries once the most rich and populous, now the most desolate and lone, 
fulfilling in their calamities the decrees of Divine Providence; safe from 
the dangers of the desert, and from the barbarian tribes with whom every 
crime was common, I| found myself in a religious sanctuary, among my own 
countrymen, in whose countenances, whatever were the trivial errors of 
their belief, might be traced the purity of their lives, and that enthusiasm 
in the cause of religion, which has caused them to become voluntary exiles ; 
whose kindness promised me every comfort, and whose voices were grate- 
fully raised to heaven in my behalf.’—vol. ii., pp. 258—260. 


From the account which Captain Keppel gives of the Scotch 
missionaries, it appears that although they enjoy peculiar privi- 
leges from the Russian government, they have made no progress in 
the great object of their labours. He mentions a curious fact, that 
several of the missionary families had transferred themselves from 
Leith to Astrakhan by water. The Wolga is navigable from that 
ws ag St. Petersburgh, and may be traversed in seventy days. 


e shall conclude our extracts with one or two highly charac- 
teristic traits of Russian manners. 


‘ The city (Astrakhan) contains a population of sixty thousand Russians, 
numerous tribes of Tartars, Armenians, Indians, Kalniucks, and natives of 
Bokhara. As every one retains the dress of his country, the grand square 
at the time of daily market has a very picturesque appearance. It was 
curious to observe so great a variety of costume and feature crowded into 
so small aspace. Iwas delighted again to hear the fair sex enjoying one 
of their greatest privileges, that of speech, which they here used with noisy 
volubility, in haggling their wares with the natives of nearly every Asiatic 
country. While watching the various groups, I saw a prisoner heavily 
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ironed, and guarded by a file of men, going round the market begging ; 
numbers gave him atrifle. It was amusing to observe the ceremonious be- 
haviour of the giver and receiver on these occasions. Both took off their 
hats, made a profusion of low bows, and then embraced each other with a 
politeness that accorded oddly with their half savage appearance. 

‘ Charity is a very prevalent virtue amongst the Russians, though they 
appear to care little whether the object be worthy or not. I have not unfre- 
quently seen a Russian give a coin of five farthings value to a professed 
beggar, who returned him two farthings in exchange.’—vol. il., pp. 264, 265. 


Before we take leave of Captain Keppel, we believe that we can 
afford him some information on a subject which he mentions in his 
first volume. He says (p. 309), that while he was examining the 
ruins of Kisra Shereen, he was informed that about two years and 
a half ago an European had made an accurate survey of all the 
buildings, and had taken with him a stone covered with inscrip- 
tions. Who the European was, he adds, he has yet tolearn. The 
latter question we cannot distinctly answer, but we suspect that 
the stone was that from which Mr. Vescovali copied part of an 
inscription, containing a considerable portion of Diocletian’s 
edict* tor fixing a maximum of prices throughout the Ruman em- 
pire. This district of Persia was included in that empire, under 
the reign of Diocletian. The copy of the inscription was brought 
not long since to England by Mr. Vescovali, who informed Colonel 
Leake that he had taken it from astone ‘‘ which he found in the 


possession of a gentleman who had been travelling in the Le- 
vant.” 





Art. XII. A Letter on the Medical employment of White Mustard 
Seed. By a Member of the London College of Surgeons. London, 
8vo. pp. 31. Carpenter. 1827. 


Tue Materia Medica has, upon its list, an amazing number of simples 
whose original pretensions have been long exploded, and which are at pre- 
sent but rarely employed, unless it is to give safe convoy to some delicate 
freight of precious virtue. And yet there is scarcely one of these names 
that had not its day of celebrity: coming out in a first-rate character, re- 
ceiving the applauses of a packed crew of mercenary partizans, and at last 
subsiding into its natural position amidst the lumber of the laboratory. 
White mustard seed has been Jong, and continues to be the rage amidst 
all classes of invalids in Paris. With us, the phrenzy has assumed a 
milder form. We see no colours leading the multitude astray---no bounty 
offered for acclamation. Indeed, we cannot trace amidst our population 
any very sanguine apostle of the new light, beyond an occasional proprie- 
tor of a Thames-street warehouse, who feels within him a thorough admira- 
tion of the blessings of white mustard seed, after rising from the contem- 
plation of a considerable stock in hand. Above all, the faculty does not 
seem alarmed, except now and then in the case of some superseded family- 
doctor, who has lived too long to witness the preference which is bestowed on 





* Lately published by Murray. + See the M. R., vol. iil., p. 326. 
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s0 empty a pretender. We are haunted with a suspicion that some such 
victim of the ignorance of a patient, may be found in the author of this 
pamphlet. We should wish also that he had vouchsafed some test of 
authenticity on this occasion, and not have left his very important assertions 
to the spontaneous adoption of his readers. 

With such preliminary impressions as arise from what has been just 
mentioned, we proceed to state the testimony of this surgeon. He says, 
that in chronic complaints, or such as are of long standing, the seed was 
altogether powerless and of no effect, even in doses of considerable 
magnitude---whilst in fevers and disorders where any of the coats of the 
stomach or intestines are hurt, it may produce the worst symptoms. He 
then mentions a case in which the exhibition of white mustard seed was at- 
tended with fatal consequences. Notwithstanding so much experience, our 
author was subsequently induced to make a personal trial of its properties, 
or, to use his own expression, to dive into its very essence. He took it for 
three weeks, and whatever tendency it has at all, was rather to constipate 
than relax, to produce a sensation of fulness in the stomach, and to render 
a thousand degrees more offensive that which was sufficiently repulsive 
before. He adds, that the pores of the skin became the channels of an 
effluvium of the like disgusting odour. Determined to see the experiment 
out, the patient courageously increased the quantity. 

‘My daily potion,’ says he, ‘then, of this delectable trash was 
gradually augmented, aided by tea, and the diluent help of barley water, 
until, finding my stock of amiability decline, even to the loss of temper, I 
made one grand and desperate effort, and engorged at a meal as much as 
sufficed me for both breakfast and dinner. In proportion as the bulk was 
increased, the ‘ flatulence,’ costiveness, and ‘ oppression’ were multiplied; 
and at last to such an unbearable extent, that had it not been for the 
timely assistance of a friendly Seidlitz, I might have had good cause to rue 
so silly an exploit.’ 

The author then submitted the drug to chemical analysis. All medicines 
that possess a peculiar property will yie!d it in some form or another, b 
means of heat or some of the other applications which are capable of effect- 
ing decomposition. But white mustard seed gives out nothing, either in 
the form of extract, spirit, or sublimation, which varies in efficacy from the 
negative character of the article itself. The conclusion, then, at which our 
author has arrived, from what he has seen in cases wherein he himself was 
agent, and those in which he was sufferer, is, that white mustard seed is 
possessed of no virtue, that it has no significant or manageable operation. 
This position he maintains at some length; and, admitting his facts to be 
true, in an unanswerable manner. He concludes his examination of the 
pretensions of this drug, by a challenge, addressed to all the respectable 
physicians in Europe, to produce a case of actual disease which was per- 
manently cured by the internal exhibition of it under any form. 

We have@objected to the want of authenticity with which the very ma- 
terial facts in this pamphlet may be met. It is fair to state, for we presume 
that the marks were intended to guide the curious, that the pamphlet bears 
the signature of B., that the address is ‘“‘ Spring Gardens,” and that the 
author declares he does not write to screen himself behind an anonymous 
signature, and that if any person feel aggrieved at an inadvertency of expres- 
sion, his name is as ‘come-at-able’ as his personal abode. 
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Arr. XIII. 1. Sacred Specimens, selected from the early English Poets, 
with Prefatory Verses. By the Rev. John Mitford. 12mo. pp. 237. 
8s. 6d. London. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 1826. 

2. Specimens of sacred and serious Poetry, from Chaucer to the present 
day. By John Johnstone. 16mo. pp. 560. 5s. 6d. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. London. Whittaker. 1826. 


TuesE two little publications are framed nearly on the same plan, with 
the exception that the latter includes specimens of serious, as well as of 
sacred poetry. Mr. Mitford has indeed admitted some verses which be- 
long rather to the serious than sacred class, and has added to them a poem 
or two of his own, which may be fairly said to augment the value of his 
work. He has, moreover, limited his specimens to the writings of the early 
English poets, whereas Mr. Johnstone has taken a wider range, and brings 
down his compilation even to the writers of our own day. 

From the mere statement of their titles, it is obvious, that the two com- 
pilers have necessarily trodden over a considerable portion of the same 
ground. They have both, however, produced two very pleasing volumes. 
That of Mr. Mitford is more recherché, and contains a greater number of 
rarities than the other; en revanche, Mr. Johnstone’s book seems to us likel 
to be the more popular of the two, since his subjects are more diversified 
and treated for the most part in a more modern style. We shall present 
the reader with a single specimen from each. The following quaint 
verses are given by Mr, Mitford, from ‘ Emblems Divine and Rural, to- 


gether with hiero-glyphicks of the Life of Man. By Francis Quarles. 
A. D. 1644.’ 


‘ Always pruning, always cropping, 
Ts her brightness still obscur'd ? 
Ever dressing, ever topping, 
Always curing, never cur’d? 
Too much snuffing makes a waste : 
When the spirits spend too fast, 
They will shrink at ev’ry blast. 


‘ You that always are bestowing 
Costly pains in life repairing, 
Are but always overthrowing 
Nature’s work by over-caring : 

Nature meeting with her so, 
In a work she hath to do, 
Takes a pride to overthrow. 


‘ Nature knows her own perfection, 
And her pride disdains a tutor, 
Cannot stoop to art’s correction, 
And she scorns a co-adjutor. 

Saucy art should not appear 
Till she whisper in her ear : 
Hagar flees, if Sarah bear. 
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‘ Nature worketh for the better, 
If not hinder’d that she cannot ; 
Art stands by as her abettor, 
| Ending nothing she began not; 
he If distemper chance to seize, 
| Nature, foil’d with the disease, 
Art may help her if she please. 


‘ But to make a trade of trying 
Drugs and doses, always pruning, 
Is to die for fear of dying; 
He’s untun’d, that’s always tuning. 
He that often loves to lack 
Dear-bought drugs, hath found a knack 
To foil the man, and feed the quack. 


‘ O the sad, the frail condition 
" Of the pride of nature’s glory! 
| } How infirm his composition, 
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And at best how transitory ! 

>} When this riot doth impair 

§ Nature’s weakness, then his care 
Adds more ruin by repair. 


‘ Hold thy hand, health’s dear maintainer, 
Life perchance may burn the stronger : 
Having substance to sustain her, 
She untouch’d, may last the longer : 
When the artist goes about, 
To redress her flame, I doubt, 
Oftentimes he snuffs it out.’---pp.136---138. 


Mr. Johnstone appears to be indebted for the following animated frag- 
2 | ment to Simon Wastell, a native of Westmoreland, who was born about 
: 1562. The title is ‘ On Man’s Mortality.’ 


‘ Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
E’en such is man ;—whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done.— 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes,—and man he dies! 
‘ Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 
Or like a tale that’s new begun, 
Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 
Or like the singing of a swan, 
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E’en such is man ;—who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is done ! 

i ™ ” ‘ a pp. 225, 226. 





Art. XIV. A Charge delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Pro- 
vince of Munster, in the year 1826. By Richard, Archbishop of Cashel. 
8vo. pp. 24. 2s. Dublin. Richard Milliken. London. Rivingtons. 
1826. 


In this short but elegant and judicious charge, Dr. Lawrence, arch- 
bishop of Cashel, calls the attention of the clergy of his province to the 
Catholic question. He does not attempt to decide upon the expediency of 
the proposed measures, he even avoids declaring his own opinion upon the 
subject; but he endeavours to prepare the way for a proper discussion of 
its merits, by softening down the asperities of paity-spirit, and by exhibit- 
ing the contest as one not of a religious but of a political nature. 

Adapted as his arguments are to the body of men to which they were 
originally addressed, they are, however, well calculated to produce a bene- 
ficial effect on a much wider sphere. It is not in the remote parts of Ire- 
land alone, that men require to be called on to view the subject in its pro- 
per form, undistorted by the false medium of prejudice or animosity. There 
are many persons in England, who hold it a point of conscience, as mem- 
bers of the established church, to reject every proposition in favour of those 
who adhere to the church of Rome; who imagine that it would be desert- 
ing the cause of Protestantism to grant the Catholics any further relief ; and 
who think it incumbent on them, to throw every impediment in the way of a 
religion which, without any sort ofinquiry, they believe to be founded only in 
superstition. This blind and ill-directed zeal, meets not with the approba- 
tion of the archbishop ; and in the course of his charge, he more than once 
maintains, that the claims preferred by the Roman Catholics ought not to be 
resisted on the ground of their imputed religious errors; and that it is the 
duty of a true Protestant to bear in mind, not so much the points in 
which they differ from him, as those in which they join with him in acknow- 
ledging the common basis of Christianity. ‘ We, my reverend brethren, 
in this province,’ says the Archbishop, ‘situated, as it is, in an extreme 
part of the United Kingdom, differ in our religious creed from the majority 
of those around us. In many points, however, and those of the most im- 
portance, we perfectly coincide. Would to God, that where we differ from 
each other, we always differed in charity, and abstained from calumniating 
what we cannot approve; persuaded that railing is not reasoning, nor. ridi- 
cule argument. Let me not, however, be misconceived as insinuating that 
the great party-contest in this kingdom is one altogether of a religious de- 
scription. It certainly is not. For it is a contest against the presumed 
injustice of withholding civil rights from any body of persons of any reli- 
gious tenets. The peculiar differences of creed among us cannot, in rea- 
son, form a subject of complaint on either side; and consequently, ought 
not to be dragged into discussion.’-—p. 7. 
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A little further on, after touching on the mischievous effects of party- 
spirit, especially ‘in a country where there appears to exist an habitual 
propensity to strength of language, and display of argument, to the most 
uncompromising expression of feeling, and the most uncontrollable declara- 
tion of opinion, without the slightest calculation of consequences ;’ he no- 
tices, with marked approbation, the harmony existing between the two con- 
tending parties in the province of Munster. 

It appears to us, we own, incontrovertible, that the rights of individuals 
can be justly restrained, only so far as is requisite for the well-being of the 
community ; and that the Catholic claims are well founded, so far as they 
can be granted without danger to the state. There are those, indeed, who 
maintain, that in the time of William III. (not to recur to the more distant 
era of Elizabeth), it might have been properly deemed a necessary pre- 
caution to abridge the civil rights of men, from whom so great dangers 
had recently been apprehended, and who still clung, with romantic attach- 
ment, to the exiled monarch of their faith ; and that, even as long as there 
existed a remnant of the house of Stuart, prudence might still seem to jus- 
tify the exclusion of Roman Catholics from all military command, and from 
the civil administration of affafrs. To whatever weight such opinions may 
be entitled, it is indisputable, that all these causes of alarm have now, hap- 
pily for our country, ceased to exist. Still there are many who imagine the 
proposed measure to be big with evil: it would far exceed the limits of this 
article, to demonstrate the futility of their apprehensions; we cannot, how- 
ever, let slip this opportunity of declaring (with all due deference to the 
many distinguished individuals who are of a different opinion from our- 
selves), that we look upon the present fears of the Protestant alarmists, to be 
utterly devoid of any foundation in reason. 

Besides the vulgar topics drawn from the power of absolution and the 
power of the Pope, from the fires in Smithfield, and the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, we are everlastingly told, that zf this bill is once passed, the Catho- 
lics will get into power, and then farewell to the established Church and 
the Protestant succession. So then, we are to believe, that if the Irish 
and English Catholics were but just upon the same footing with Protestants, 
the former would take the lead of the latter in every path that calls for the 
exertion of talent, or tends to the acquisition of authority !—If the measure 
were once put to the test of experience, we should not hesitate to predict, 
that not many years would elapse, before the nation would look back upon 
its present fears, with the same degree of shame that a man who has passed 
the night in a haunted chamber, feels, on the return of day, at the ima- 
ginary terrors which have disturbed his repose. 

In the present state of public feeling, we cannot but rejoice at any attempt 
made to procure a dispassionate examination of this much-agitated ques- 
tion; but it is not only from the intrinsic merits of the work before us, or 
even from the weight it may derive from the acknowledged talents and high 
station of its author, that we are inclined to augur well for Catholic eman- 
cipation; but when we consider to whose interest Dr. Lawrence is in- 
debted for the preferment he enjoys, and with what part of the ministry 
he is connected by the ties of gratitude and friendship, we cannot 
help entertaining a hope, that in this little pamphlet may be traced the 
first symptoms of such a change of opinion in a powerful party in the 


cabinet, as will soon be shewn by the adoption of a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy. 














